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The OBSERVER. 


Number CLIX. 


THE hardy votaries of the more man- 

ly vices, ambition, avarice, or en- 
vy, are not to be reclaimed, even by 
— the inconveniencies of their pur- 
uits. 

The Mifer, it is true, does not parti- 
cipate the focial joys of converfe, nor 
tafte the feaft of luxury, nor recline in 
the foftnefé of indolence; but he rejoices 
in a favourable change in the price of 
fiocks, and learns to forget the abfence 
of real enjoyments. 

The Ambitious are led on by hope, 
which teaches him to fmile at mifcar- 
riages and difappointments, and even 
the Envious wretch may, at the fight of 
the ill fortune of another, fometimes 
feel delight. Thus.even experience of 
the evils attending their feveral vices, 
does not imcline the more inveterate 
flaves of paffion to a reformation, be- 
caufe there ftill remains fome fancied e- 
quivalest happinefs to compenfate the 





want of the common fatisfactions of life 
which their purfuits exclude. 

With thefe, neither preeept, nor ex- 
7 “+ nor experience operate. 

“here are however fome, who, though 
blind to precepts 2nd example, may yet, 
with proper attention to themfelves, be 
reftored to eafe and happinefs by per- 
fonal experience. Thefe are the gay 
race of mortals, who flutter in the re- 

ions of pleafure, ranfack every rofe 
in fearch of honey, and live but to be 
delighted. 

Thefe halcyon beings are commonly: 
youthful, and the fame flow of f{pirits 
which renders them deaf to inftrudction, 
and blind to example, occafions a finer 
fenfibility of the evils of experience. To 
thefe it may not be a loft labour to ad- 
drefs an admonition, that they would 
ftop their career, when they cive 
they have loft the road, and that they 
would at laft turn to the right path, 
when they have felt the miferies of theic 
miftake. 

The following ftory, fent by a cor- 
refpondent, illuftrates this obfervation. 
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te FERDINAND—A True Sketch, 


« his Mudies and purfue a courfe of un- 


‘had too much fagacity not to difcover 
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| FROM the reftraint of fcholaftic dif- 
_cipline, and the ous emulation of 


_juvenility, Ferdinand entered one of the 


“univerfities, fully determined to neglect 


bounded diffipation ! 
On his firft entrance he perceived that 
his homely drefs rendered him ridiculous 
-among his new affociates; and as he 


his defeéts, fo he had too much fpirit 
not to apply an immediate remedy. _ 

A taylor was immediately confulted — 
Fathions were inveftigated and difcuffed. 
A tonfor was employed: and in a few 
uays he fported a new fuit on his back, 
and a multitadinous quantity of curls 
upon his head, puffed out with a fhower 
of cinnamon powder. 


} Being thus completely equipped, his 


heart glows with vanity, he joins his 
companions, elated with pride, and ren- 
dered fantaftical by intemperance. 


They receive. him with acclamations, ' 


their reception increafes his vanity,~ and 
he afpires to. the exalted character of a 
leader of 60n ton among his brother aca- 
demics. 

In proportion as he became enamour- 
ed with gay companions in fafhionable 
clothing, the lefs time he dedicated to 
his grave friends in leathern coats. The 
Meonian was difcarded for a fcheme of 
pleafure, and the predicaments of the 
Stagirite poftponed for the more infpir- 

delights of a bumper, 

itherto he retained fo much of the 
fchool-boy, as to be content with di- 
werfions which, though trifling, were 
net vicious. As his connections increaf- 
ed his views enlarged: and he difcover- 
ed, that in order to complete the man, 
he mutt attempt fomething more than 
the exploits of a boy. Without the 
inftigation of paffion he became a de- 
bauchee; and without the love of wine 
he commenced a drunkard. 

At length he appeared in anew cha- 
raGer. The innocent gaiety of natural 
chearfulnefs was now to be fupplied by 
a forced fmile and a conftrained levity. 
Repenting of his condu&, he had not 
fortitude to amend it; reluctant he re- 
turns to pleafures he detefts, and plunges 
into vice to drown fenfibility. 

This was the important crifis at which 
a retreat was practicable. ixperiénce 


2 ot 


} 
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The Obferver. 


, 


im abhor, and habit had not fo ej 

ined him as to render him unable tp 

forfake it. a , : 

nand, a frequent iti 
of his more. Sicdations pidalarest beehe 
to lofe that diffidence, which ever g. 
tends a novice in the ways of vice; he 
could not help. wondering at his own 
childifhnefs when he called to mind his 
own fears and uneafinefs. He was fiilf 
farther confirmed. by the carelefs jollity 

of his cemrades, moft of whom, bein 
much older than himfelf, had long for. 
gotten the blu@ of modefty and the fears 
of innocence. Our hero could nat broek 
{uperiority of any kind. He foon equal. 
ed the fir members of his focicty, in 
all the accomplifhments of confummate 
libertiniim. Sometimes the body yields 
before the mind. Ferdinand was feized 
with a fever, and pronounced to be at 

the point of death. 

We are never fo good as when we lie 
on the bed of ficknefs. Ferdinand, with 
a frequent figh, declared the vanity of 
pleafure, lamented the folly of youth, 
and refolved, if Heaven fhould permit 
him to recover from difeafe, to be a 
zealot in the caufe of virtue. : 

The phyficians gave hopes, and ina 
few weeks Ferdinand was well. 

Here was another opportunity of re- 
turning to the calm and innocent life of 
a man of letters, his original deftina- 
tion. The paffions were afleep, the 
force of habit had been overpowered, 
and every allurement was at a diftance. 
Ferdinand embraced the happy minute, 
félt himfelf glow with the force of his 
own amendment, and in fhort was 
happy. 

He was no fooner reftored to health 
and vigour than his acquaintance flock- 
ed around him, with compliments of 
congratulation. Ferdinand at firft re- 
ceived them with all the coldnefs of a 
man, who attributed all his errors to 
their encouragement and gxample. The 
want of his ufual fraaknefs of faluta- 
tion they attributed to the imbecility 
of a recent indifpotition. ‘They repeat- 
ed their vifits, Ferdinand regained his 
fpirits, and eagerly returned to his fore 
faken friends. 

And now he was completely armed 
againft every attack of inward remorfe, 
and every reproof of the friends of vir- 
tue. 

The vices he had hithérto indulged 





had thewn him enough of vice to make ’ 


in, appeared trifling and eee 
ut 

















dbut his genius, however comprehenfive, | 


foon found fufficient bufinefs and enter- 


* tainment at the gaming-table. 


_ ‘The rapid fucceffion of hope and fear, 

ve fuch exercife to his mind, that in 

a ceffation from the dice-box, he found 
Aife infipid and uofupportable, 

The bortle is a conftant refource to 
that part of mankind who ftudy the 
art of lofing time, the moft valuable of 

ffeffions. The whole enjoyment of 
Pecdinand now confifted in thaking the 
‘dice and filling the glafs. Te former, 
as he was pigeoned, impaired his for- 
tune; the latter his conftitution. 

To recount the various alternatives of 
fuccefs, of elation and depreffion, would 
be an endlefs tafk. Suffice it to fay that 
he played away a competent eftate, 
‘which might have afforded a fweet re- 


treat ina peaceful old age; that he ruin- ° 


eda conftitution, which might have ren- 
dered him happy in himfelf and ufeful 
to others; that he lived a wretch, and 
died unlamented. 





——- ——— — 


Essay on TRMPERANCE. 


pus advantages which arife from re- 

gulating the feveral appetites, to the 
health of the body, have been too re- 
peatedly infifted upon to require any 
farther animadverfion. The prefent re- 
marks fhall be confined to temperance 
of diet in particular, and to the advan- 
tages which accrue from it to the health 
of the mind. 

How far the jntellectual faculties are 
connected with the animal economy, is 
a difquifition more proper for the natura! 
philofopher than the moralift. The ex- 
perience of every individual muft con- 
vince him of their alliance, fo far as 
that the mind and body fympathize in 
all the rmiodifications of pleafure or of 
pain. 

One would imagine, that the ftoical 
apathy was founded on a notion of the 
independence of the mind on the body. 
According to thefe philofophers, the 
mind may remain, as it were, an un- 
concerned f{pectator, while the body un- 
dergoes the moft excruciating torments: 
but the moderns, however difpoled 
to be Stoics, cannot help being a little 
afflicted by a fit of the gout or ftone. 
And yet if the mind fuflers with the 
body im the violence of pain, and a- | 


Effay.ow Temperance. 
-cutenefs of difeafe, it is found to re- 
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cover its wonted ftrength when the bo- 
dy is-reflored to,health and vigour, 

One kind of fympathy there ‘is, in 
which the mind continues to fffer even 
after the body is relieved. When the 
liftlefs languor, and the naufeous fati 
of recent excefs is gradually worn off, 
the mind {till continues to feel a burden, 
which no efforts can remove; and to 
be furrounded with a cloud, which time 
only can diffipate. 

Didaétic authoys, who have under- 
taken to prefcrihe rules for the fludent 
in his puriuit of knowledge, never fail 
to infifl on a regularity and abftinence in 
the articles of food and wine. They 
efteem it a fruitlefs labour to aim at 
increafing the fleck ef ideas, and im- 
proving the powers of penetratien, with- 
out a flridt obfervance of the laws of 
temperance. 

It has been remarked, that the foun- 
ders of colleges, who {pared no expence 
in the embellifhment of the buildings, 
have not been fo liberal in providin 
food for the inhabitants. Pinte thefe 
patrons of literature were fenfible of 
the impoffibility of filling the head and 
belly at the fame time, and chofe rathér 
that Ariffotle and Plato fhould fupply 
{piritual food for the mind, than that the 
cook fhould furnifh an abundance of grofs 
fuftenance for the body. 

Horace, in a fatire in which he pro- 
feffedly enumerates the advantages of 
temperance, obferves, with a beautiful 
energy of expreffion, * that the body 
overcharged with food weighs down the 
mind together with itfelf, and fixes to 
the earth that particle of divine fpirit 
which was defigned for fublime cons 
templation,”’ 

That Aurora is a friend to the Mufes, 
is almoft proverbidl, and, like molt of 
thofe aphorifins which are founded on 
experience, is a juft remark; but if an 
adequate caufe were to be affigned for 
this effect, I know not whether it might 
not juilly be attributed to fafting as 
much as to the refréfhment of fleep. 
The emptinefs of the Stomach it is which 
gives to the underftanding acutenefs, to 
the imagination vigour, and to the me- 
mory retention. pe 

It is well-known, that the principal 
meal of the ancients was the fupper; 
and it Has been matter of furprize that 


they, whofe wifdom was fo generally 
Ke confpi- 
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confpicuous jn 
common ve adopt a practice 
which is now univerfally efteemed iuju- 
riots to health. . It is however not un- 
reafonable to fuppofe, that they were 
unwilling to clog their intellects by fa- 
tisfying the cravings of hunger in the 
day-time, the feafon of bulinels and de- 
liberation, and chofe rather to indulge 
themfelves in the hour of natural fefti- 
vity, when no care remained, but -to 
retire from the banquet to the pillow. 

It thould feem, that the evils which 
accrue to the fen&ble faculties from im- 
moderate eating, are not confined to the 
rational creation.: A. friend of mine, 
who is fond of thofe fports in which it 
is neceflary to ufe the affiftance of dogs, 
informs me, that it is neceflary, in 
order to improve the fagacity of thofe 
animals, to keep them in a ftate of al- 
moft conftant huny;er. 

I know a humourift, who pretends to 
meafure the extent of a man’s under- 
Randing by the flendernefs of his belly ; 
agd froma protuberance of paunch, gene- 
rally prefumes a correfponding thicknefs 
of fcull. I cannot however entirely co- 


incide with him, becawfe leannefs and 
corpuleney are nat always occafioned by 
abit 


inence or gluttony ; but where either 
of thefe habits of body arife from either 
of thefe caufes, I muft allow, that the 
opinion of my friend is fometimes found- 
el on truth, and fupported by expe- 
rience. 





On th COMPLAINTS 
MEN of LEARNING. 
S OME have allerted, that happinefs, 
however various in kind, is alike in 
degree through ali the human fpecies. 
In confequence of this opinion, the com- 
plaints of the ftudent are thought to be 
no better founded than thofe of the me- 
chanic. Mankind are indeed, it is al- 
lowed, more frequently reminded of the 
evils of the poet andthe man of fcience, 
than of the misfortunes f the merchant 
and the mauufacturer. It is not, how- 
ever, thought to be the fuperior number 
or weight of the calamities of the former 
which brings them to the ears of the 
pudlic, but their.practice of committing 
all their thoughts and actions to writing. 
he tradefman has a fever or lofes a part 


of his family, or his fortune ; he theds 
atear in fecret, and the world fees not 


of 


¢ feveral inftitations’ of ; 





On the Complaints of Men of Learning. 
' 


his affliction: while a Quintilian, ay 
the events were uncommon, tranfn 

the lofs of a wife and child to ity, 
A malefactor is banifhed to fome diflant 
fhore, and no more is heard of him. 
but an Ovid, exiled for a criminal Pe 
mour, endeavours to excite the tear of 
pity in the moft diftant ages. 

Notwithftanding the plaufibility of 
thefe remarks, an rapastiol obferver wil] 
be obliged to confefs, that if the evils of 
men of letters be not greater than thole 
of others, yet the fenfe of them is com. 
monly more acute, The fame delicacy 
of feeling which renders them particu. 
larly fufceptible of intellectual beauty, 
makes them feel more fenfibly the com- 
mon diflrefies of human life. 

Men of letters are, for the moft part, 
in a ftate of intenfe thought. While 
they, who are engaged in lefs refined 
puriuits, are frequently (however fome 
may doubt the total inactivity of the 
mind) in a ftate of mental infenfibility ; 
and if happinefs is only in the mind, 
every little accident muft deftroy his 
tranquillity who is ever in meditation. 

The plealures of men of literature are 
thofe which arife from the contemplation 
of greatnefs, novelty, and beauty ; plea- 
fures of the pureft and moft exalted na- 
ture. Perhaps no ftate is more truly 
happy than chat of a man of genius, at 
the time he is clofely engaged in furvey- 
ing either of thefe three fources of ima- 
ginative enjoyment; but the very purity 
and excellence of thefe pleafures, are 
ultimately the occafion of mifery to their 
votaries. QOur prefent condition will not 
permit mere mental gratifications to en- 
grofs our whole care and attention; and 
when the mind reverts from its ideal 
blifs to the occupations which its union 
with a body neceffarily enjoins, the tran- 
fition from fupreme delight to infipidity 
and vexation, becomes the occafion of a 
degree of mifery proportionate to the 
degree of loft happinels. 

Genius has always perfection for its 
object ; but perfedtion is not to'be found 
in human affairs. Genius is, therefore, 
difgufted with ihe impoffibility of obtain- 
ing that which is conftantly in its view. 
This it fuffers in the recefles of ftudy: 
but upon entrance into the tranfactions 
and employments of bufy life, the per 
fegtion which it aims at, is much more 
rarely vifible. Objeéts, which to the 
common thind are pleafing or indificrent, 

appear 
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appear to.the mind of genius deformed | 
and difgufting ; becaufe they fall thort of 
that image of ection, formed in the 


fancy, to which, as a ftandard, ev 
thing is ufually referred and edie | 
Thus acutenefs of diicernment ferves to 
difcover concealed blemithes, as the mi- 
crofcope fees a 7 where the naked eye 
beheld nothing but beauty, 

The man of ftudy is generally en- 

ged in ferious employments. © He lives 
ewovtares, as the Greeks call it) con- 

antly attentive to fome end. The reft 
of the world devote the greateft thare of 
their time to eafe, merriment, and di- 
verfion. The man of fludy is drawn 
fometimes from his clofet, in compliance 
with cuftom, or folicited by importunity, 
to partake of the ordinary amufements 
of common life. He goes with reluct- 
ance and timidity, for he cannot fhine 
in contpany, and he looks upon every 
avocation as an obftacle to the accom- 
plithment of his chief end and withes ; 
and he returns with chagrin, becaufe in 
the hour of convivial gaiety or of fefta! 
levity, he has found his merits pafs un- 
noticed, and his authority treated wich 
neglect. 
he feveral caufes which have been 
thus far affigned for the querulous difpo- 
fition of literary men, cannot reflect on 
them any difgrace: but there are other 
caufes equally probable, and more dif- 
honourable. 

They who are conftantly endeavouring 
to add to their attainments, mean at the 
fame time to increafe their value and ac- 
quire reputation. Every flep of af 
greffive advancement fills the breait of 
the proficient with a higher opinion of 
his own merit, and confirms his confci- 
oufnefs of felf-dignity. But the world 
is not privy to every new acquifition 
which the ftudent makes in his clofet. 
He therefore increafes his exactions of 
refpect, before his companions are fen- 
fible of an increafe of merit, To claim 
re{fpeét, and not to have the claim allow- 
ed, is peculiarly mortifying to a votary 
of literary fame. From _ pride, there- 
fore, the cultivator of the fciences derives 
no {mall part of his uneafinefs. 

Every end that is worth purfuit, has 
@ great number of purfuers. Compe- 
titors naturally look upon each other as 
enemies, mutually oppofing their feveral 
withes. This jealouly is no where to 
be found more frequent, or more vio- 


An Account of the Free-Mariin, by; Mr. Hunter. 
lent, than eran, the purfurers of lite-. 
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rary honours. ‘The fudent is therefore: 
enyious; and, than enry, as the fatireft... 
remarks, no Scicilian tyrant ever inyent-, 
ed a greater torture. 

Whetlier thefe are the true caufes of 
the complaints and wretchednefs of the 
learned, is not very material. Certain 
it is, that they who are furnifhed with 
the means of the greateft happinefs, are. 
frequently the moft miserable One in- 
ference of extenfive utility may be 
drawn from thefe refieGtions: they to 
whom the fire of genius and the fruits - 
of learning are denied, may congrate- 
late themfelves, that if they want the 
advantages of genius and learning, they 
are alfo free from their inconveniencies, 
and that their inconvenicncies commonly 
exceed their advantages, 





An Account of the Free Marrrn, 
partly extraSed from Mr. Hunter's 
Obferwations on Animal Oovonomy. 


Frer-MartTin isatwincalf, whofe 

companion was a bull, and which, 
with every female appearance externally, 
always continues barren. Farmers are 
fond of employing them in the plough, 
for they are often larger and flronger, 
more laborious and a¢tive, than the ok. 
The barren cows (taure), were always 
in high eftimation, for the fame dey 
with the ancient hufbandmen, The bar- 
rer, heifer was alfo conftantly ufed in 
facrifices to particular deities — Dryden 
fays, 

‘ Bring the barren heifer back; 

Barren let her be, and black,’ 


It is a cuftorn obferved from the earli- 
eft antiquity. Ulyfles vows to facri- 
fice. 


Wacty vexvecow 
EXOwv’ tse 1ckny, ¢eigay Bus. Ody ff xi. 40. 


Virgil and Prudentius chufe the bar, 
ren heifer for their victims to Prefer- 
pine; and Silius Italicus fays, 





¢ Jam proxima dives 
Ceditur Etnex, cafla cervice Juvenca.” 


Thefe quotations thow that the pro- 
duction of the free-martin was not un- 
common, and that it is not now a cir+ 
eumftance firft obferved. A barren cow, 

roduced in any other way, is exceed~ 
ingly unwlual; and even twins, one 
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both cows or both bulls, are commonly 


“Mr. Hunter, in his examination of 
this extraordinary production, actuall 
found it an hermaphrodite. It pof- 
felled the parts of each fex, but neither 
were in e@tion. In fome inftances 
it approaches nearer to the perfect bull, 
in others to the perfect cow. But it 
ppeared to Mr. ‘Hunter, that free- 
martins were probably not in every in- 
ffance hermaphrodites. The obferva- 
cions of the learned and fkilful anatomitt 
are as follow, 

“46 Although what I have faid with re- 
fpeé to the energy of free-martins 
is in eral‘true, yet I was lately fur- 
-nifhed with an inftance, by the affiftance 
of Benjamin Way, Efq. of Denham, 
near Uxbridge, who knew that I was 
anxious to afcertain this point, that it 
does not invariably hold good. 

«* One of his cows having produced 
twins, which were to appearance male 
and female, upon a fuppofition that the 
cow-calf_ was a frec-martin, he oblig- 
ingly offercd either to give it me, or 
keep it till it grew np, that we might 
determine the fact : .as [ conceived it to 
be a free-martin, and was to have the 
liberty of examining it after death, I 
defired that he would keep it ;. but un- 
fortunately it died about a month old. 
Upon examining the organs of genera- 
tion they appeared to be thofe of the 
female, and perfectly formed; but to 
make this more certain, I procured thofe 
parts of a common cow-calf, and com- 
pared them together, and found them 
exactly alike. © This made us regret 
that the animal had not lived long enough 
for us to fee if ic would breed; for the 
confiruction of the parts being to ape 
pearance perfedt, is not fufficient of it- 
elf to ftamp it a true or perfect female ; 
for I can fuppofe that the parts being 
perfectly formed, but without the pow- 
er of a eh may conftitute the 
moft fimple kind of hermaphrodite. It 
is, however, moft probable that this 
was a perfect female, which is an ex- 
ception to the common rule; and if 
there are fuch deviations as twins being 
perfect male and female, why not fup- 
pofe, on the other hand, that an her- 
maphrodite may be produced fingly, as 
in other animals; and I am the more 
inclined to this opinion, from finding a 


number of hermaphrodites among black 





[he Expiring Maid. 


cattle, without the circumftances of theg: 
birth being afcertained,” 

We have been informed, that in the 

ffeffion of Mr. Brock, a grazier of 

orth Tawten, in Devonfhire, a cow, 
which had for its twin a bull-caif, ac. 
tually had had four calves. This is frig 
to have happened about the year 179, 
and to have made fome noife in that 
country. 





ee 


The EXPIRING MATD, 


D OES this rofe look fo gay— to mock 
my faded form ?—I will turn me 
from its beauties while it remains the 
fymbol of what it was, and wait the 
evening hour when it will become the 
emblem of whatI am. That venerable 
oak which ftretches forth its bare limbs 
where no verdure fprouts, and in whofe 
trunk vegetation has lofi its powers, 
fooths my anxious heart.—But that tree 
has long been the glory of the plain, an 
entire age conducted it to a flow matu- 
rity, and a long courfe of years watch 
over its decay, while Iam f{carce opened 
into bloflom when I feel my approach- 
ing end,—and a moment beholds me 
perifh.—But wherefore fhould I com- 
plain? my life has been without offence, 
and that I die for love cannot be im- 
puted to me as a crime by the Being 
who gave me fuch a tender heart, and 
clothed the virtue of heaven in the mor- 
tal form which Horatio bore. I loved 
heaven in him, and am going to an 
eternal participation of it with him. 
His form is mouldering away,—bnt 
what of that? our fouls are {till united, 
and my duft will foon mingle with his; 
the cyprefs that grows hefide his grave 
will foon caft its fhadow over mine; 
nor will it difgrace even his celeftial 
nature, to feel the zlory of the facrifice. 
Ye chafte authors of my being,—ye ten- 
der guardians of my infancy,—ye faith- 
ful friends of my youth,—regret me not, 
you will foon fee me no more. But I 
fhall be happy :—it feems as if Horatio’s 
fpirit waited for mine—that heaven 
cannot be perfect without me.— Does a 
difordered fancy deceive me, or is he 
not in yonder cloud ?—he feems to chids 
my delays. Icome, Horatio; be not im- 
patient, nature will foon refign me,—' 
the bands are loofening,— one more figh, 

and I am thine for ever !—— 
@ HisTORi&Es 
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SE Te Spey gota nenesnimtentic® / 


Histories of she Tete-a-Tite annex- 
ed, or Memoirs of the Sevuctn 
So.pisR, and the Suprus Coun- 
Tass. (Nov 7, 5.) 


H E gentleman whom we in- 

troduce as hero to the tere 
atete of this month, is fon to a 
gentleman of-L;cland, of which coun- 
uy he is alfo a nauve. His father, 
in the indulgence of an hofpitable 
and benevolent «i/poftion, nearly ex 
haufted « gentec] patrimony, and at 
his death left four tous, to puflt their 
forwnes in the werld, with very 
little aid but what arote from their 
own abilities. This gentleman was 
the eldeft, and poiledi.g a warm and 
enthufiaftic difpefiton, inipired by 
a high fenfe ot honour and clateu 
by ambition, refolved to depend 
upon his fword for his bread. The 
patronage of foine. friends foon pro- 
cured him a lieutenancy iv the ma. 
rines, and no officer was ever held 
in higher refpeét, or formed warmet 
friendfhips amoug his brother offi- 
cers, circumilances which he after- 
wards found of the higheft import- 
ance and wiliry. 

Towards the clofe of the laft war, 
he was called upon to adjuft a quar- 
rel between a friend of his and a 
certain knight and captain of a man 
of war, and as blows had been re- 
ciprocated between the contending 
parties, mediation was a tafk of dit- 
ficulty,. particularly as his friend 
had yiven the firft ftroke; the tieu- 
tenant however, by good- condutt 
and fpirit, extrieaed - his friend 
with honour, and left .a ftigma 


upon the rough} and borfterous cap-. 


tain of the fea, which he could 
never forgive. The tact was, the 
captain had received very fevere 
chaftifement, for brutal behaviour 
to a dog, and all fatisfaction was 
denied by the mafter of the injured 
animal, except by thofe means to 
whch men of honour. and courage 
ufually apply. 

Soon after this incident che lieu- 

Marca, 1787. 
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tentnt was ordered on an exprdi- 
ton to the Well-lodies; and un- 
heppily, it was ‘his lor to be ap- 
pointed to the fhip commanded by 
the very man who entertaived 
an implicable  refentment againit 
him. Previous however to his going 
on board he waited on the «apain, 
and with politenefs, and candour, 
came to an expl-nation, the refule 
af which was, an, amicable a:jutt 
ment, and a declaration on the part 
of the captain, that every idea of 
animofity wasbanifhed, and he would 
ov every occafiun evince his friend- 
flnp. : 

This apparent generofity was fuf. 
ficient to calm toe delicate petur- 
bariens of a fenhble heart, which 
though tenacious of honour, fpurn- 
ed at mean refentmente,. and the 
lieutenant, Went on board, where he 
foon experenced that the decla- 
tations of his cuptain were founded 
in duplicity, and veiled by hypo. 
erify, forthe purpofe of indulging 
the malice of a revengeful mind. 

He was not long on board until 
the morofe ditpofition of his captain 
broke out. He was infuwited by a 
contumclious and fupercilious beha- 
viouv, which was toon fo:lowed by 
farcaftic expreffions that terminated 
in downright perfonal affronts, two 
grofs for an Offi. er or any gentieman 
of {pirit to fubmit to: our bere the re+ 
tore defired to be confidered under 
a arrett, and confined himfelf to 
iis cabin: ha demanded a court-mare 
tial of the admiral, who through 
motives of prudence retufed the re. 
quefl, but rémoved the com plainarit 
into another thip. 

Soon after a general engagement 
took place with the enemy and our 
fleet having been victorious, refrcfh- 
ed at one of the iflands, where the 
captain and lieutenant accidentally 
met, and the latter imnediarely 
called upon the former for futisfac- 
tion, at the fame time laying his 
hand upon his fword. . This demand 
was refufed, with an obfervarion tha, 
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a proper time fhould be taken, but 
that proper rime did not occur during 
the captain’s ftay in the Weit Indics. 

The thip on board which the licu- 
tenant rewurned to England, futfcred 
dreadfully in her patiage. By the 
violence of a hurricane the loft ber 
matts, and in this tutuation, jait as 
the ftorm of the elements had ceafed, 
fle was attacked by two French tri- 
gates, which fhe however obliged 
to flicer off with confidcrable. lofs, 
after fultaining an engagement tor 
feveral hours: in this cogagement 
the lieutenant bore fuch a part as 
confiderably ingreafed the wreath of 
laurels he had already worn. 

On his arrival in England bis firft 
inquiry was after his old antagonitt 
the captain ; hearing he was in Lon- 
don he flew to the metropolis, and 
fent him a meflage by a noble lord. 

To this meflage no anfwer was 
returned. ‘Tho captain retired to 
Bath, the lieutenant purfued hin— 
Ac Bath the captain refuled a meet- 
ing, and fer otf for London—The 
lieutenant followed, and meeting 
him in the ftreet, after being retuf- 
ed fatisfaétion, truck him over the 
head and {houlders with a cane. 

The confequence of this rencouf- 
ter was a psofecution. ‘The lieute- 
nant was indicted for an affault and 
battery, with an intent to commit 
murder—He was found guilty of the 
affault, bur the jury acquitted him 
of the diabolical ixtext imputed to 
him by the indictment. 

The judgment on this conviction 
was perhaps the fevereltever inflicted, 
in fuchacafe. ‘Fhe heurenant was 
fentenced to two years impritoninent ; 
and this for the purpofe of holding 
out an exa nple, the court coniiruin 
his conduct into a breach of difci- 
pline—To prifon he was fent, but ae- 
companied by an atteftation, figned 
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-by almoft every officer of the corps 


to which he belonged, approving 
his conduct and reprobating the be- 
haviour of his antagonift—an_ attef- 
tation which fojccned the rigour of 


Seduced Solater. 


his punifhment, fweetened evey the 
hours of confinement, and obpj. 
ared every {atistaction his enem 
could have received from the: unpre. 
ecdented feverity of the judgment, 
The heutenint, previous to his 
difpure wih the captain had ferved 
in Amenca with reputation : while 
oo that ttatiom he was wounded def. 
perately by a four ounce ball that 
penetrated into his flroulder, and for 
his gallant. behaviour received from 
his fovereign, as a mark of. grace 
amd - bounty, a penfion of fifty 
pounds per annum, It was during 
his rcfidence ina hotel, while under 
cure for this wound, he became ac. 
quainted with the heroine of this 
tule, who refided in the fame houfe 
accompanied by her lord, 
Two figures more ovtré never af- 
tonifhed the inhabitants of London, 
The noble lord, who was a forcign- 
er, orhamented his perfon with 
loafe gown of blue velvet clofed be- 
tore, with gold clafps, and a fafh 
round his waift, which precaution 
was neceflary and decent, as he ne- 
ver wore breeches ; his flockings 
were white filk, his fhoes black 
faitened with rofes. His head was 
cloie fhaved and uncovered, and a 
whine beard flowed from his chin 
to his girdle = ‘Fhis reverend fi- 
gure was then tn the eightioth year 
of his age, but from his appeerance, 
might have pafled for a fecond Me- 
thuiela, and had been often miftaken 
by the vulgar, for the celebrated 
wandering Jew. 
_ The lady was not exceeded by her 
{pouie, either in point of dreis, or 
elegance of figure; her fat fquat 
perfon, {ported a jfcarlet riding ha» 
bit, laced with gold,- and which in 
the cut of its fafhion, faded hve of 
its dye, and tarnifhed appearance of 
its taudry tinfel trimmings, exhi- 
ited aoe proofs of antiquity, 
corroborated by darned up devaf- 
}tations:upon the rump, which bad 
probably been faid waite by the de- 
vouring mouths of moths, or teeth 
ot 
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of mice, that, in feafling upon the 
greafe and powder, eat through the 
cloth. Upon her head was ftuck a 
tremendous once white fattin hat 
cocked a /a militaire, and converted 
to a drab colour by frequent uie— 
Berween her fhoulders hung a blue 
fattin bag,’ the repofitory of her 
trefles, which were in every poigt 
oppofite to the ringlets of Berenice, 
being itraght and lank, plaiftered 
with pomatum, and turned up over 
her large ears, into curls, which, 
like a pair of cemi-culverins, teemed 
mounted fur the purpofe of defending 
her face trom future aflaults; a pre- 
caution not unneceflary, as one 
cheek difplayed a cut in thape. of 
a horfe-fh e, communicating to the 
whole countenance a_ tremendous 
and Amazonian ferocity. 

A figure like this could not fail 
of railing the curiofity of the licu 
tenants and as the lad found her by 
no means backward but rather folici- 
tous to cultivate an acquaintance, 
he foon became intimate, and was 
informed that her partner was a 
French count who had mirried her 
out of a convent, was extremely 
rich, and the was a native of Ire- 
land.. 

Nothing paffed at this time ; the 
lady’s figure was fufficienily difgut- 
ing to repel amorous defires; and 
the weak flace in which the lieure- 
nant languillid, rendered him at that 
time an improper fubj-& for libidi- 
nous dalliance : but in about fix years 
after, the Abraham of this taithful 
Sarah, having flept with his fathers, 
on the continent, his reli@ returned 
to England clothed in the deep weeds 
of widowhood like ** Niobe. all 
tears.” — 

In a fituation of this kind it was 
natural that the difconfolite widow 
fhould feck for a comforter, and 
having accidentally met with the 


lieutenant, (who in the interval of 


her abfence from England, had paff- 
ed the ordeal of misfortunes ftated) 
fhe invited him to her houfe — He 


Memoirs of the Subtie Counte/s. 


told her the perils he had ’feaped 
by flood and field, while the lucid tear. 
of fympathy rolled down her faffrea 
cheek—and gilded the furrows which 
unrelenting Time had made. 

She loved him for the dengera he 
had pafled, and he loved her for’ 
twenty thoufand pounds which fhe 
“fiured him the count had bequeath- 
ed to her, and was depolited in 
the Englith funds.— 

Atter a hort courthhip it was 
agreed that a matrimonial connec- 
tion fhould rake place—Bitter was 
the pill adminiftered to the poor. 
lieutenant; but then, when his cir- 
cumftances are confidered and the 
value of its gilding, ‘even {queamith 
ftomachs will forgive him for refoiv- 
ing-to {wallow it—It was what Sir 
Pertinax Mac Sycophanr calls a 
bit, and the lieutenant faw an am- 
ple provifion for himfelf, and an 
immediate endowment of abilit® to 
provide for fome near relatives with 
whom he had always fhared his 
pay. ' 

The wedding day was fixed—the 
bridal company invited when on a 
day— 


‘¢O may that curfed day ‘be ever 
night, 

The blot, the ftain of each fue. 
ceeding year--- 


The lieutenant paid a vifit to his 
miltrefs at one of thofe ualucky 
hours--- 


‘© When women’s fars are more 
in fault than they”--- 


He found her--- 


Loofe, unattir’d, tough, warm, and 
full of withes--- 

Virtue and pride, the guardians of 
her prudence, 

Were lulled to fleep, and inf 
alone was waking,--- 


From this inftant though the lady 
apparently increafed her amorous 





blandifhments, yet fhe yews | 
| avoided pecpertil upon the fubj 


ot marriage-- the day was poftponed 
P2 by 
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by her defire, and wlien prefled to | 
the point, fhe an‘wered --- 

« Curfe on all lows but thofe 
which love has madc.”+-- 


This poetical exclamation alarmed 
the lieutenant, who had retred on 
half-pay by berdefire, and exhautted 
all his money in accompanying ber 





ladythip to the counrry upon parties 
of pleafire ; he theref re got a triend 
to demand a perf wmance dt her pro- 
mif:, and received a cool anfwer in 
the negative. 

Ircitated by his loffes, and fimu 
lated by refentment, he took legs! 
advice, and brought his injuries be- 
fore a jury on an action tor a breach 


of promife of marriage: but having | 


no promife ‘in writing, an? the evi- , 
dence produced net amounting to 


an exprefs promife, but only a-pro- | 


mife by in pli ation, the jury, though 
they fou da verdict for him, gave 
but one fhilling damages. 





Account of the Proceedings in both 
Houses of PARLIAMENT. 


[ Consinied from p. (66). } 
MOUSE ot COMMONS; 


Wednefday, Fébruary 7, 


T787 


svg? 


ME: Sheridan having concluded, a 
quefion of adjournment was moy- 
ed, which after a very long debate was 
Carried. 
Theurfday, February 8. 

Mr. Dem pfte: fated that Sir Efiiah | 
Impey was wo ling without the deor, and 
Wasextreme'y ‘efirous «f being permitted 
to be called to the bar, for the purppfe 
of his delivering in a written paper, 
containing an explanation an’ correc- 
tion of fo:ne few of his anfwers when 
Jaft examined, and that he had difco- 
Vered his errors by a reference 
fome papers at home. 

This was objeted to, as eftablifhing 
& prececent, that might be attended 
with moR prejudicial confequences. 

And on the queftion being put, Mr. 


to 





Dempfter’s mouon was negatived. 


- Proceedings in Parliament. 


Mr. Francis proceeded to explain 


fome particulars relative to the quefs 


tion. He mentioned that the Begum 
had faved the life of her fon, the pre- 
fent Nabob Afoph ul Dowla, at the 
hazard of her own. When the father 
once drew his fabre to kill himy the fell 
down upon him, and fo refcued hi 

thongh at the lofs of her own blood, 


few fhe ,was wouhded in the fcuffe, 


This was an action Sujah ul Dowl 
was very capable of, for he hated and 
defpifed his fon, an’ fo far from leav. 
inz him his treaferes and his perfonal 


| eftate, he would willingly have depriv. 


ec him of the fucceffien. Mr. Francis 
faid, when he was at Calewtta, Mr, 
Haitings ufed to aflign a reafon for his 


' partiality tothe Begum, that he thought 


at the time a very tolerable one, viz, 
that the Begum had been recominended 
to hie particular care and protection by 
the late Syjah Dowlah, in the mo!t pas 
thetic manner., That Mr. Haflings did 
take her part in 1777, when as he faid 
(with a view to accufe general Clavers 
ingy colong! Monfon, and Mr. Francis) 


| Mr. Brifflow appointed by them, had 


taken an improper part againit the 
Begum. That the elder Begum was 
the rightful ‘heir to the fubadarry. of 
Oude; at feaft it was through her that 
the principality vame into the family of 
Suja Dor-la; confegyrentiy fhe had 4 
better right to the Jagthires than the 
prefent Nabob had to his throne. That 
whereas it -was infifted on, that the 
p'under of the perfonal property was 
refolved on by Mr. Haftings in confe- 
qaence, and as a punifthment of the 
refiftance made hy the Begums to the 
refumption of the Jaghires. it appeared 
by the pofitive evidence of Mr. Middle- 
ton, that the relurnption of the Jaghires 
was relolved on after the feizure of 


| the treafures. 


Mr. Nicholls rofe, and after a com; 
Siment to Mr. Sheridan, faid, the 
whole of that hon.’ gentleman’s fplens 
did fpeech had turned upon a fallacy; 
the queftion was not whether the Be- 
gums were in actual rebellion, but whe- 
ther Mr, Haflings was given ro unders 
itand that they were fo, m a mannet 
fufficrently :plaufible, to induce him to 
credit the alledged fact. 

Major Scott read a variety of papers 
in corre€tion of fome part of Mr, Sheri 
dan‘s argument, which he ftated to be 
errvoncous and ill-founded. 

The 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer fiid 
the charge had been brought forward 
in amanner altogether fo unprecedented, 
as far as eloquence and abilities were 
concerned, that it was an additional 
reafon for his feeling himfelf happy, at 
the interval and paule that had been 
afforded the committee, fince it gave 
him an opportunity of coolly weighing 
and confidering the arguments that came 
with fauch irréfiftable force from the hon. 

entleman who had introduced the mo- 

ion, and it was with great eafe to 
Pinfelf that he could now rife and. de- 
clare, that. the refult of this deliberation 
would be a concurrence with the queftion, 
at the fame time he thought it neceflary to 
fay, that al:shough he meant to vote with 
the honofirs}h!e gentleman, yet he withed 
it net to be underftood, that he. acceed 

ed. to the whole of the grounds of ac 

cufation contained in the charge, or 
the inferences that had been drawn from 
them. . There were parts of the charge, 
that fo far from appearing to him to 
be matters of impeachment, he coula 
fearcely agree to confider them as mat- 
ters of accufation. But concurring as 
far as he did, he fhould be aihamed 
if he dit not ftate the reafons upon 
which he formed iis opmion. 

He then recapitulated the feveral parts 
of Mr. Hattings’s conduct — diftinguifh 
ing thofe which he thought juftifiable 
ftom thofe which were criminal, That 
man, he fai’, who was entruited with 
the government of a country, muft, at 
certain critical periods, hazard all for the 
public. If he cannot willmgly confent 
to rifque his charaéter, his honour, nay 
his life for the fervice of thofe whofe 
welfare and happinefs it is his duty to 
oe over and fecure, he*is unfit for 

is ftation, and is ignorant of its firtt 
and geeareft obligation. Such a man 
knows not what public duty, nor can 
he have felt what public virtue is. Had 
Mr. Haflings heen able to prove, that 
he had acted on fuch principles in Oude, 
though he might have Deanieimed his 
errors and their confequences, he would 
not have with-hek! his applaufe, his 
{upport, nor his remuneration. 

Mr, Sheridan in anfwer to major 
Scott faid, there was fomething in the 
frame of the mind of man that accord- 
ed with grateful feelings; and where the 
heart owed an obligation, the judg- 
ment could not be acute. Far be it 


fom him to find fault with any hon. 
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gentleman, who aéted upon fo noble, 
f praife- worthy a principle. 

Mr. Sheridan faid . alter the vote 
of that day, Mr. Haftings and that 
houfe would be at iffte. The bu- 
finefs muft then be removed to a proper 
tribunal, and he begged in the interim 
that gentlemen would recolt& for they 
feemed a little to forget, viz. That their 
votes upon the diftinct charges did not 
goto make Mr. Haflings a criminal, 
ind they were not acting as jr-lves, but 
as profecutars, - The judgment-feat was 
placed eliewhere, and if Mr. Hefti 
fh uld be acquitted unworthy ind dl 
fhould he held that man, -who ‘conti- 
dered Mr. Haftings otherwife than m- 
nocent, either within. thofe walls or 
without. . . 

‘The Solicitor General, faid, he could 
not vote for an impeachmeat, whate- 
ever he might think of the criminality 
proved in this charge; and therefore, 
without extcring at all into the confie 
deration of the merits of the motion, 
he would not vote upon it. 

Mr. Vanfittart read a part of Mr, 
Haftings’s letter of 1782, to prove that 
Mr. Haftings had fent the cire€tors at 
home an account of his having received 
the prefent of Joo,o00! and that he 
mean, to carry it to their account, bee 
fore he had received any of the money, 
which he confidered as an unanfwerable 
reply to the arguments urged by Mr. 
Sheridan. 

Mr. Fox rofe to fay, a very few words 
upon what had fallen from the Chan- 
ecllor of the Exchequer. He obferv- 
ed, that when the charge relative to 
Cheyt Sing was difcuffed, their votes 
had been the fame, but their arguments 
had differed exceedingly ; now that they 
appeared to be bat trifing and not 
more than one or two in number, it 
would be eafy for him to ftate in what 
relpe& they differed Mr. Fox then 
took notice of Mr. Pitt’s having faid he 
would ‘pafs over the contradictions im 
thie different defences of Mr. Haftings, 
and confider them as gere. matter of 
jealoufy. Mr. Fox reminded the hon, 
gentleman, that the falfe accounts of 
tranfaGtions in India fent home to the 
direétors by Mr. Haftings in 1781, and 
which were now acknowleged to be 
falfe, was, in a fervant of the Compaty, 
of itfelf, in his opinion, a matter highiy 
criminal. Another thing had fallen 


from the right hon. gentleman = 
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d-not confent to, and that was, 
ae gentleman had faid, Mr. Haft- 
ings was not anfwerable far the manner 
. of cteAing his orders to feize the trea- 
fures of the Begum, or for the feverities 
praciifed on their minifters. That he 
muft deny; whoever in Great Britain 
direéted a-felony to be committed, 
he was anfwerable for all the confe- 
NCES. 
ae Dempfler rofe, and faid the fen- 
timents which he had long fatistied his 
own mind with, ght ae and on which, 
he contended, the deficnce of Mr. Haft- 
igs ought to fland, were, he was well 
apprifed, fo different from the fenti- 
wuents of other gentlemen, that they 
were more likely to injure thofe he meant 
to ferve, by heing ftated, than to ferve 
them; for this reafon he had hitherto 
generally given a filent vote upon the 
days when the charges had been heard ; 
but as he now forefaw he fhould vote 
in a minority, he would veneure to de- 
clare why he thought Mr, Haftings 
ought not tobeimpeached. Mr. Demp- 
fier then faid, that when this coyntry 
granted a power to the Eaft India com- 
pany, to conduct the government of 
their territories in India, they authorifed 
the fending out governors to act at dif- 
cretion as the neceflity of the cafe re- 
uired ; .and unlefs it could be proved 
» they acted from motives of perfonal 
corruptnefs, for what they did upon the 
principle of ftate neceflity they ought 
not to be held amenable, for governors 
exercifing power at fuch an immenfe di- 
flance as India could not be called to ac- 
count like Britifh minifters at home. 

Mr. Boughton Rous declared, he had 
every reafon to think the hon. gentle- 
man mifaken, and that no perfonal &- 
verities were neceflary to enforce the 
payment of taxes in India. 

Mr. Alderman Le Melfurier defended 
Mr. Haftings, denying that any one 
perfon in India called for his crimination, 
much lefs his impeachment, although it 
had been faid that millions complained 
of his conduct. 

Mr. Samuel Smith alfo defended Mr. 
Haftings; after which the comunittee 
divided, Ayes 175, Noes 68. 

Manday, February 12. 


Petition of the CHAMBER of Com- 
MERCE. 

In the Houle of Commons, Mr. 

Alderman Newnham prefentcd a pe- 


| 








tition from the chamber of comme 
flating certain articles on which ¢ 
were not as yet decided, refpecting the 
treaty of Portugal, and the French 
treaty. 

(lioufe in a committee, Mr, 
in the chair). 

Mr. Pitt had no obje@ion to the Al. 
derman’s motion, as ha was certain tha 
a very little confideration would at ong 
deteat it; he could not help faying, the 
pttiiion was the offspring ot a ha 
coufideration ; it had in the whole flared 
nothing againft the treaty 4n queftion, 
either in principle or detail. 

Mr. Fox fupported the petition. 

The chancelior of the exchequer took 
a view of the treaty of commerce with 
France, he divided it into three parts; 
the firft refpecting our commnierce, the 
fecond our revenues, and the third our 
politics: according to the firft, our com. 
merce by this treaty would be enlarged 
and difincumbered ; it would now ruh 
in legal channels, and of courfe ueftroy 
illicit trade; through the medium ‘ef 
which Frapee at preient enjoys, without 
any fuitable return, what fhe will be o- 
bliged to make a large return for, in the 
prefent treaty. This of courfe would 
increafe our revegug, .as France of late 
had the benefit of upwards of one mil- 
lion annually, through the fmuggling 
carricd on, on our own coaft. Our re- 
venue muff increafe’ conficerably from 
the increafe of our manufactures, which 
through this treaty would find a larger 
market. In-one view, we had to furs 
nifh twenty willions and upwards of 
people with manufactures, and in ree 
turn they had to furnifh about’ eight mil- 
lions. 

‘The increafe of our manufactures of 
courle could increafe the wealth of thena- 
tion: riches and population were allowed 
on every hand to be the ftrength of 
¢very country, and he trufted that thofe 
very defirable articles would immediately 
follow: as to our politics, he faw not 
the had effect this treaty would have on 
them either now or in future. It was 
urged, that Francé had at all times 
fought after an over-weening controul 
in the cabinet of foreign courts. He 
did not with that this idea fhould vanith 
from amongft us, or our jealoufies of the 
ambition of that country fhould be re- 
moved. ; 

Much had heen faid about the treaty 


of Utrecht; but on the comparifon be 
tne’ 
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the tariff of both, the balante lay in] 

favour of the prefent treaty. The duty 

on that treaty amounted to not lefs than 

36 per cent. and thofe, which fome af- 

{ert to have been 30 and an half, were 

if fadt from near 50 to 35 percent. and 
yet, reprobated as the treaty of Utretcht 
was, it found advocates in almoft all 
the fenfible part of the kingdom, info- 
much that an addrefs of thanks was pre- 
fented to queen Anne, in confequence 
of having ordered it to be laid before 

rliameat. Another fuperiority of the 
prefent treaty over that of Utrecht is, 
that our woollens, which was then the 
chief manufacture of export, had only 
liberty to enter five ports of France ; 
whereas by the prefent treaty, every 
port in France is open to the entry of 
our exports. 

{It may be afferted, continued he, that 
the reduction of the duty on French 
wine will be the moans of a larger im- 
portation; but at the fame time it will 
be requifite in that line, from the in- 
creafe of population, which an increafe 
of commerce produces ;> befides, French 
wine is become a matter of convenience 
inftead of luxury. He then took notice 
of another argument againft the prefent 
treaty, viz. that in our country we could 
neither grow wines nor brandy ; this fo 
far from being a difadvantage, was quite 
the contrary, as the produce of a coun- 
try never had the fame effect upon that 
country, either in the increafe of its fub- 
jects, the exertions of genius, or the in- 
duftry of its inhabitants, as manufactures. 

France, he obferved, though defpotic 
in its government, was very much go- 
verned by individuals. much more than 
can poflibly be expected; thefe indivi- 
duals, once tafling the fweets ef com- 
merce, would not be fo ready to enter 
into a war with the people that furnifhed 
thofe fweets. The fentiments of France 
@cre of late much changed, in point of 
religion, and he did not fee but com- 
merce might in a fhort time meet with 
the fame fuccefs. ‘The Methuen treaty 
was beneficial, but if we could preferve 
that treaty entire, and enter into another 
much more advantageous, he faw no 
criminality of availing ourfelves of it. 
In reducing the duty on French wine, 
we mui allo reduce the duty on Portugal 
wine, as fixed by thé fixth article of 
this treaty. We were alfo, agreeably 
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hird lefs than the French. He did not 
fee how this could in the leaft injure the 
Portuguefe in this article; the fame quan- 
tity would ftill be’ imported as it would 
be one third cheaper than the French 
wine. The enemies of the French treaty 
have acknowledged, it will even yield 
a temporary advantage. This bein 
avowed, it is the bufinefs then of this 
country to make every proper ule of 
that temporary advantage, and to ex- 
tend it, if they chufe, through ages. 
The means at prefent lie in our hands; 
our artifts and manufatories are at this 
minute tuperior, almoft without com- 
parifon: and if a wae fhould break out 
betwixt us and France, he did not fee . 
that we fhould he the lefs able to fup- 
port it, from the circumftance of being 
richer, and much more populous. The 
limits of our navi-ation was not-to be 
confined from this treaty, but enlarged ; 
as to the articles of our brandies, if we 
could not grow them at home, we could 
in our colonies ; and in this very point, 
in order to come to a competition with 
France and to give our own colonies a 
preference, in this article we would en- 
courage our planters. He then adverted 
to the eleventh article, which he ex- 
plained in a few words, fimply ftating, 
that the expreifions in that article meant 
bothing beyond what they expreffed, 
viz. ** That in the import ducies upon 
any goods or merchandile of the growth 
or manufacture of the other, which are 
not Specified in the tariff, fuch prohi- 
bitions and augmentations shall be gene- 
ral, and thall comprehend the like goods 
and merchandifes of the other molt fa- 
voured European nations: he concluded 
with the determination of giving the 
treaty that fupport he thought it merited ; 
at the fame time declaring, that he thould 
be open t@ conviction; that every at- 
tention fhould be paid to found reafon- 
ing ; but that as he had urged nothing 
withott proper fupport, he hoped to 
be dealt with in the fame manner. He 
then moved, that all articles of manu- 
factare and commerce not enumerated 
in the tariff, be admitted from France 
on paying the fame duties as the fame 
articles pay on importation from the 
moft favoured nation, 

Mr. Fox faid, that the admittance of 
French brandies which -would be the 
confequence of the treaty, would ruin 





to the letter of the Methuen treaty, 
obliged to reduce the Portugal wine one 
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the rum trade, and form the complete 
annihilation of every bufinefs dependant 
on 
























on the manufaAure of Britith fpirits. 
After Mewing the dimitution which the 
Britifh vam trade might fuflain, and 
pointing out its injury to the nation in 


general, and alfo anfwering every argu- 


ment advanced by Mr. Pitt refpecting | 


fmvuggling, he proved that this regu- 
lation in the treaty would be the ‘entire 
annihilation of the merchants having 
y in the Weft India iflands ; and 

that inttcad of preventing fmuggling on 
account of the great encouragement it 
held out to fuch as would run rifques, it 
would be the fureft means of caufing a 
contraband trade, and of courfe of hurt- 
ing the revenue of Great Britain; he 
enterctt on the bad effets that would 
follow the facrifice of the Portugal wine 
trade to the treaty, and made a number 
of judicious comparifons of the different 
benefits that woul! accrue to this coun- 
try, by giving fuperior advantages to the 
wines of Portugal. By adhering to the 
Methuen treaty, Great Britain had fe- 
cured advantages that in the fpace of 
80 years had brought in 49,000,000 1. of 
money. That inftead of the fallacy we 
had experienced in every period from 
France, this had been attenced with fi- 
delity—that had enrihed us with the 
entire woollen market of Portugal.— Mr. 
Fox entered into a relative diicuflion of 
the intereft of this country in the ad- 
miffion of French, Povtugal, and Spanih 
wines; from which he concluded, that the 
Spanith, as well as the Vortuguefe negoci- 
ation, ought to prechuc’s that with France. 
Refpecting the benefits that would 
accrue to our woollen trade from the 
French treaty, he obferved, that our 
manufacture in that inflance might be 
injured hy not having formed a prior 
treaty with Spain, whereby we might 
have fecured the benefits derivable 
from Spanifh wool, without which ovr 
finer knd of cloth could not be manu- 
factured, and confequently withdut which 
we could never pretend tu cope with 
France ; as Spain, without allowing her 
equivalent advantages, might, in that 
reipet, deftroy our entire manufacture, 
by refufing us her wool—the raw mate- 
rial neceflary to enable us to manufacture 
fuperfine cloths fuperior to thotfe of 
rance. Our cotton manufadure he 
,wewed, by the treaty, might be ruined 
y peace. He demonftrated, that as to 
the advantage of 30 per cent. our brew- 
ers had over thofe of France, which had 
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been advanced by the right hon. gentle. 
man, it was entirely founded in error; 
for, owing to the comparative fmallnefy 
of tax, and other internal duty on mak 
liquors, English brewers would be cn. 
couraged to go over to Calais aud Bou- 
logne, and then would he able to im- 
port beer into this country cheaper than 
they can poffibly do now with all the load 
of taxes and duties they have to pay. 

He went largely into the political ef- 
fefls the treaty would have on Great 
Britain, and pointed out the folly of 
giving up an old ally, that mighr. as ap- 

ared from former experience, be de- 
pended on, for a new one, which the 
entire hiftory of our country told us was 
the natural enemy of England, was not 
to he depended on, and whole intercft it 
was to weaken us as much as poilible. 
The intrigues of the French court, he 
faid, were to be dreaded in Portugal, 
Their fcheme of univerfal monarchy was 
no longer carried on by farce of arms. 
The prefent monarch of France adopted 
furer modes of carrying his defigns into 
execution than Louis XIV. and inftead 
of open force, ufed the more lenient 
and more efficacious modes of negoci- 
ation and intrigue, The effect of this 
fuperior policy was evident in Hofland, 
from ‘being our firmeft friend fhe became 
our enemy, and which, though fhe had 
vefilied the armies of Louis XIV. was 
rendered fubfervient to the views of 
France by the milder as well as more 
fuccefstul means of Louis XVI. He 
concluded with a motion that the {peak- 
er fhould leave the chair. 

After this Mr. Grenville, Mr. Francis, 
Mr. Powis, &c. took a part in the de- 
bate. 

Mr. Flood having fupported the ar- 
guments of Mr. Fox in a thort {peech, 
withed that the prefent queftion might 
be adjourned, 

Mr. Beaufoy then put the queftion 
that the fpeaker do now leave the chair, 
on which the houfe divided, 


Againit the motion 252 
Yor it - - 118 
Majority 134 


The queftion was then put on Mr. 
Pist’s origiaal motion, and carried. 


Ayes — 24% 
Noes — 116 
Majority 132 


The 












































Hiffory of the Empire of InDostTan, 
«hod Chin and Progre/s of the 
" -Carnaric War. 


(Continued from p. 68.) 


HIS enterprize required a commander 

T of much experience in the military 
and political fyftems of the country ; and 

* captain Clive, who was ai this time pre- 
aring to return to India, offered to con- 
du it: the company had rewarded the 
fervices He had already rendered, by ap- 
pointing him governor of fort St. Da- 
vid, and by obtaining for him a com- 
milion of lieutenant-colonel in the 
king’s fervice; but from that depen- 


ence on the miniftry to which their af- | 


fairs will always be fubject, whilft en- 
aged in military operations, the court 
‘of direétors, in compliance with very 
werful recommendations, appointed 
ectenasi-colonel Scot to command the 
expedition. ‘This officer went to India 
‘jn the preceding year, in the poft of en- 
gineer-general ot all their fettlements, 
but died foon after his-arrival at Ma-. 
dras. The-company, however, for fear 
that this or any other accident might 
vent him from undertaking the’ expe- 
dition, defired colonel Clive to proceed 
to Bombay before he went to the coait 
of Coromandel, that if neeeffary he 
might be ready to fupply. colonel Scot's 
place. The troops fent from England 
for this fervice were tiree companics of 
the king's artillery, each of roo men, 
and 300 recruits, who arrived at Bom- 
bay in the end of Otober, where co- 
lonel Clive finding that colonel Scot was 
dead, propofed to the prefidency to un- 
dertake the plan recommended to them ; 
but they, poffeffed by too much caution, 
imagined that it could not ke carried 
into execution without infringing the 
convention made by Meffrs. Saunders and 
Godchéu: this judgment, however, had 
no foundation, cither in the truce or in 
the conditional meaty, in which all men- 
tion, both of Salabad-jing afd of the 
French troops in his fervice, feem to have 
been. ftudioufly avoided. ‘The court of 
dire€tors hid explained their whole plan 
to the prefidency of Madras; but the 
Ship which had the letters on board was 
unfortunately wrecked on a rock lying 
eitht hundred miles to the eaft of the 
Cape of Good Hope, within fight of the 
continent of Africa; and the prelidency 
Max. 1937. 
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of Bombay not providing for fuch an 
accident, but fearful that the letvers they 
might write on this fubject would be in- 
tercepted by the French, contented them- 

felves with only fending to Madras ad- 

vices of the arrival uf colonel Clive with 

the troops, without explaining their de-* 
flination; however, flender as this in- 

formation was, it ferved to fuggeft to 

fome members of ‘the council the whole 

extent of the company’s: intentions, in 

confequence of which they formed a plan 

for the conduct of it, which they re- 

commend in the flrongeft terms to the 

refidency of Bombay ; but before thefe 

letters arrived, that prefidency had taken 

the refolution of employing all. their 

force, in conjunction with Mr, Watfon’s 

fquadron, againft another enemy, who 

had been long formidable to the Englith 

commerce on that fide of India. 

The Malabar coaft, from cape Co- 
morin to Surat, is interfeced by a great 
number of rivers, which difembogue in- 
to the fea; it appears that few the 
earlici antiquity the inhabitants have 
had a itrong propenfity to piracy, and 
at this day all the different. principalities 
on the coalt employ veilels :to eruize 
upon thofe of all other nations which 
they can overpower. The Mogul em- 
pire, when it firft extended iis deminion 
to the fea in the northern parts of this 
coafl, appointed an admiral called the 
Siddee, with a flect to protect the’ veflels 
of their Mahometan fubjeéis trading to 
the gulfs of Arabia and Perfia> from 
the Malabar pirates, as well zs from the 
Portugueze. ‘The Marattahs were at 
that time in pofleflon of feveral forts 
between Goa and Bombay, and finding 
themfelves interrupted in their piracies 
by the Mogu!’s admiral, they made war 
againft him by fea and land. In this 
war one Conagee Angria raifed himfelf 
from a private man tobe commander in 
chief of the Marattah fleet, and was in- 
trufted with the government of Severn- 
droog, one of their Rrongeft forts, built 
upow a {mall rocky ifland which lies 
about eight miles to the north of Dabul, 
and within cannon-fhot of the continent : 
here Conagee revolted zgamit the Saha 
Rajah, or king of the Marattahe, and 
having feduced part of the fleet to follow 
his fortunc, he, with them, tock and 
deflroyed the reft. The Saha Rajah en- 
deavoured ta reduce him to oledience 
foy building three forts upon the main 
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land, within point-blank thot of Severn- 
droog; but ec took thefe farts 
likewiie, and in afew ycats get poifeffion 
of all the fea coaft, from Tamanah to 
Bancoote, extending 120 mile*, together 
with the inland country as far back as 
the mountains, whieh in fome places axe 
thirty, in others twenty miles from the 
fea. His fucceffors, who have all borne 
the name of Angria, ftrengthened them- 
{elves couthiually, infomuch that the 
Marattahs, having no hopes of reducing 
them, agreed to a peace on condition that 
Angria thould acknowledge the fove- 
reignty of the Saha Rajah, by paying 
him afmail annual tribute ; but they ne- 
verthelefs retained a f{lrong animofity a- 

ainft hims and determined to avail them- 
tlves of any favourable o unity to 
recover the territories he had wrefled 
from them. 

In the mean time the piracies which 
Angria exercifed upon thips of all nations 
nama ee who did not purchafe his 
pafles, rene him every day more and 
more powerful. The land and fea breezes 
on this coaft, as well as on that.of Co- 
romandel, blow alternately in the twen- 
ty-four hours, and divide the day; fo 
chet veffels failing along the coaft are 
obliged to keep in fight of land, fince 
the land @inds do not reach more than 
forty thiles out to fea: there was nota 
creek, bay, harbour, ar mouth of a ri- 
ver along the coaft of his dominions in 
which he had not erected fortifications 
and marine receptacles, to ferve beth as 
a ftation of difcovery, and as a place of 


is not enelofed with fides as the reft of 
the veflel is, but remains bare ; that the 
water which dafhes upon it may pals off 
without interruption: on the main deck 
under the forecaftie are mounted two 
pieces of cannon of nine or twelve pound. 
ers, which point ferwards through pert 
holes cut in the bulk head, and fire over 
the prow; the cannon of the broadfide 
are from fix to nine pounders. ‘The gal- 
livats are large row-boats built like the 

rab, but of fmaller dimenfions, the 
argeft rarely exceeding 70 tons: they 
have two mafts, of which the mizen is 
very flight ; the main-maft bears only 
one fail, which is triangular and very 
large, the peak of it when hoifted being 
much higher than the maft itflf. Ia 

eneral the gallivats are covered with a 
par deck, made for lig+ tnefs of bam- 
boos fplit, and thefe only carry pedera- 
roes fixed on {wivels in the gunnel of the 
velfel ; but thofe of the largeft fize have 
a fixed deck on which they mount fix or 
eight pieces of canon, from two to four 
pounders: they have forty or fifty ftout 
oars, and may be rowed four miles an 
hour. 

Fight or ten grabs, and forty or fifty 
gallivats, crowded with men, generally 
compofed Angria’s principal fleet defti- 
ned to attack fhips of force or burthen. 
The veffel no fooner came in fight of the 
port or bay where the fleet was lying, 
than they flipped their cables and put 
out to fea: if the wind blew, their con- 
ftruftion enabled them to fail almoft as 





faft as the wind; and if it was calm, the 


refuge to his veffels ; hence it was as dif- | gallivats rowing towed the grabs: when 


ficult to avoid the encounter of them, 
as to take them. His fleet confifted of 
grabs and gallivats, vellels peculiar to 
the Malabar coaft. ‘The grabs have rare- 
ly more than two matts, although fome 
have three; thofe of three are about 300 
rane berthen; but the others are not 
more than rso: they are built to draw 
very little water, being very broad in 
tion to their Jencth, narrowing 
however from the middie to the end, 
where inflead of bows they have a prow, 
projecting like that of a Meditetranean 
galley, and covered with a ftrong deck 
level with the main deck of the veffel, 
from which, however, it is feparated by 
a bulk head which terminates the fore- 





calle: as this conftruction fubje@s the 
grab to pitch violently when failing a- 
gainft a head fea, the deck of the prow | 





LW ithin cannot-fhot of the chace they ge- 
| nerally affembled in her ftern, and the 


grabs attacked her at a diftance with their 
prow guns, firing firft only at the matfts, 
and taking aim when the three mafts of 
the veilel juft opened altogether to thei 
view ; by which means the fhot would 
probably ftrike one or other of the three. 
As foon as the chace was difmafted, they 
came Nearer and battered her on all fides 
until fhe firuck ; and if the defence was 
obftinare, they fent a number of galli- 
vats with two or three hundred men in 
each, who boarded fword in hand from 
all quarters in the fame inftant. 

It was now fifty years that this pi- 
ratical ftate had rendered itfelf formidable’ 
to the trading fhips of all the European 
nations in India; and the Englith Eaft- 
India company had kept up a marine force 
at 
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at the annual expence of fifty thoufand | 
pounds, to protect their own fhips, as 
well as thofe belonging to the merchants 
eftablifhed in their colonies; for as no 
veflel could with prudence venture fingly 
to pafs by Angria's dominions, the trade 
was convoyed at particular times up and 
down the fea-coafts by the company’s 
armed veffels. But as this force con- 
fifted only of four grabs, two of which, 
however, mounted twenty guns, and fix 
gallivats, it was deemed capable of no- 
thing more than to protedt the trade ; 
and indeed it fcarcely ever did any mif- 
chief to the enemy, who, failing much 
better than the Bombay fleet, never 
fought them longer than they thought 
proper: inthe mean time Angria feldom 
failed to take fuch thips as ventured to 
fail without company along his coaft. 
About twenty-eight years ago they took 
the Darby, a thip belonging to the com- 
pany, richly laden from England, and 
more lately a three-maft grab of the 
Bombay fleet : they likewife took a forty- 
gun fhip belonging to the French com- 
pany ; and in February, 1754, they over- 
powered three Dutch fhips, of so, 36, 
and 18 guns, which were failing toge- 
ther, burning the two largeft, and tak- 
ing the other. In 1722, commodore 
Matthews, with a fquadron of three thips 
of the line, in conjunétion with a Portu- 
ueze army from Goa, attacked one of 
their forts called Coilabby, but by the 
cowardice of the Portugueze the attempt 
proved unfucceisful: and two years after 
that expedition, the Dutch, with equal 
ill fuccefs, attacked Gheria with feven 
fhips, twa bomb veffels, and a body of 
land forces. From this time his forte 
were deemed impregnable, as his fleet 
was with reafon efteemed formidable. 
Elated by his conitant good fortune, the 
pirate threw off his allegiance to the 
Marattahs: it is faid that he cut off the 
nofes af their ambafladors who cathe to 
demand the tribute he had agreed to pay 
to the Saha Rajah. The Marattahs who 
are ig poffeffion of the main land oppo- 
fite to Bombay, had feveral tisnes made 
propofals to the governor of the ifland, 
to attack this common enemy with their 
united forces, but it was not before the 
beginning of the prefent year that hoth 
parties happened to be ready at the fame 
time to undertake fuch an expedition. 
The prefidency then made a treaty with 


Hiflory of thz Empire of Indoftan, 


| ral in thefe parts, and agreed to aflift the 
Marattahs with their marine force in re- 
ducing Severn » Bancoote, and fome 
others of Angria’s forts which lay near 
to Choule, a harbour and fortified city 
beloning to the Marattahs. Accordingly 
commodore James, the commander in 
chief of the company's marine force ig 
India, failed on the 22d of March, i 
the Protector of 44 guns, with a kete 
of 16 guns, and two homb-veflels ; but 
fuch was the exaggerated ——- of An- 
ria's ftrong holds, that the prelideacy 
inftructed him not to expofe the compa- 
ny’s veflels to any rifk by attacking them, 
but only to blockade the harbours whilff 
the Marattah army carried on their ope- 
rations by land. ‘Three days after the 
Marattah fleet, confifting of feven grabs, 
and fixty gallivats, caute out of Choule, 
having on board 10,009 land forces, and 
the fleets united, proceeded to Comara- 
bay, where they anchored in order to 
permit the Marattahs to get their meal 
on fhore, fince they are prohibited by 
their religion from eating or wathing at 
fea. Departing from hence, they an- 
chored again about fifteen miles to the 
north of Severndroog, when Ramajee 
Punt, with the troops, difembarked in 
order ta proceed the reft of the way by 
land: commodore James now receiving 
intelligence that the enemy’s fleet lay at 
anchor in the harbour of Severndroog, 
reprefented to the admiral of the Ma- 
rattah fleet, that by proceeding imme- 
diately thither they might come upon 
them in the night, and fo effectually 
blockade them in the harbour, that few 
or none would be able to efcape. The 
Marattah {fcemed highly to approve the 
propofal, but had rot authority enough 
over his officers to make any of them 
ftir before tlre morning, when the.ene 
iny difcovering them under fail, imme- 
diately flipped their cables and put to fea, 
The commodore then flung out the fig- 
nal for a general chace; but as little re- 
gard was paid to this as to his former 
intention; for although the veffels of the 
Marattahs brad hitherto failed better than 
the Englith, fuch was their terror of 
Angria’s fleet, that they all kept behind, 
and fuffered the Proteftor t6 proceed 
alone almoft out of their fight. The 
enemy on the other hand, exerted then ~ 
felves with uncommon induftry, flinging 





Ramajee Punt, the Saha Rajah’s gene- 


overboard al] their lumber to ue ten 


their not only crowdin; the 
+ veflels, ey ee ote 
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fails they could bend, but alfo ha: ising 
up theis garments, and even their tur 
bans, fo Catch every breath of air. The 
Protedlor, however, came within gun- 
fhot of fome of the Rernmof, but. the 
evening approaching, commodore James 
ave over the chace, and returned to 
Severndroog, which he had paffed ieve- 
ral miles. Here he found Ramajee Punt 
with the army, beficging, as ive? faid, 
the thiece forts on Lhe maim land; but 
they wege firing only from one gun, a 
four pounder, at the ditance of two 
miles, and even at this diftance the 
troops did nots think themfelves fafe 
without digging pits, in which they 
fheltered therfelves, covered up to the 
chin, frora the en: my’s fire. ‘Tl he com- 
modore, judgin hefe operations, 
that they woul VT he cane the is TLS, de- 
termined to exceed the inftructions which 
he had reccived from ‘ ¢ prelidency, 
rather tri 1 eXpoie Lie Ene! ih arms to 
the cd Ugrace the y WoOu.G inher, if an ex- 
pedition in which they were believed by 
Angria to have taken fo gtcat a fhare, 
fhould mifcarry. ‘Lhe next day, the 
2d of April, he beg2u,to caynonade and 
hom! ard the fort of Seyerndroog, fitu- 
ated on the illand; 
wails on the wellern {de which he at- 
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tacked, were mollly cut out of the folic 

’ 

rock, he changed his flation to the north- 
>: c CHANCE -..5 aLivia sae n ii 

eaft; between the iland and the main; 


where whilft one of his broadlides plied 
the north-eaft bal 
ather fired upon fort Goa, the largeft of 
thofe upon the main land. T 
of Sev erndr oo; » however were fo high, 


" ‘ . 1) » } 
that the | *roucctor couid o}1 p ) he 
: ren e phavre ¢ rast hes > anel ed 
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in the saaindl 3 ps arove the ene ay trom 


then PUL Ss, ana » I U the parapet of 
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the nar h-ealt bailion was! Li , wien 
‘ cot on ae a 

a ihel) from one of thc | > vellels fet 
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fpreading fic cely at thes ary t lon of 
the year, all the buildings in the fort 
were foon 
a magazine of powder blew up. On 
this dilaffer the miabitants, nen, wo- 


: . ’ j ’ 
in flames, nu amoncil then 


men, and children, wuh the create 
part. of the garnion, in all near iooo 
perfons, raa out of the fort, and tm- 
barking in feven or cight large boats, 
aiicanpted to make ther cleape to fort 
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Goa; but they were prevented hy. the 
Englifh ‘ketches, who took them all. 
The Proteftor now direéted her force 
only againft fort Goa, where the ari, 
after fuffe ring a fevere cannonade, hun; 
out a flay o a fignal of fyrrender ; bat 
i the Marattahs were marching to 
ke pofftffion of it, the governor per- 
ceiving that the comimod ore had not yet 
taken poffeffion of Severndreog, got into 
a boat with fome of his moft trufty men, 
and crofled over to the land, hoping to 
be able'to maintain the fort until he re- 
ceived affiftance from Dabul, which is 
in fight of it. Upon this the Protector 
renewed her fire e upon Severndreog, and 
the commodore finding that the gover: 
nor wanted to protract the defence un- 
til night, when it was not to be doubted 
that fome boats from Dabul would en- 
deavour to throw fuccours into the place, 
he landed half his feamen, under cover 
of the fire of the fhips, who with great 
insrepidity ran up to the gate, and cut- 
ting down the fally port with their 
axes, forced their way into it, on which 
the garrifon furrendered: the other :wo 


torts on th e main land had by this time 
hung out flags of truce, and the Marat- 
tals took policilion ofthem. ‘This was 
all the work of one day, ia which the 
{pirated refolution of commodore Jame 
, 


Gi Rroye d the timorous pre iu ices which 


had ior twenty vears been entertained 
of the impraCticability of re ducing any 


\ 
of Angria’s fortified harbours. 


(To be Continued.) 
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gt I oe time, here intended, correfponds 


th e cnn marke i in the pres eqang 
prophecy Vy by the feventh ali’ Aly or 


Carill’s com ine down from heaven with 
the book in his hand. lis appcaram sy 
there and here notifies the fame events. 
There he carries the enfigns of mercy as 
well as of judyment; herve he-is in the 
jorm of atonement. bits there CO if 
down from heaven evith the book in bis 
har ds as weil as his g: tae tae by cater 
by St. Folu 


~ 


who may be confidered as 


. 
a type of his church, ma y (and pyro- 


bably does) fignily, that the Scriptures 
pe rtict “ lariy 
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jcularly the prophetic parts, and more 
{pecially this book of Revelation, fhould 
ma this time be more ftudied, and 
would be better underftood in the re- 
formation-feafon, than ever before. Jiis 

s as pillars of fire, alluding, I pre- 
fue, to the pillar of fire by which he 
(Matth. XXili. 37. 1 Cor. x. 4.) led the 
Ifraelites, fignify that he will illuminate 
his church; and lead the qvoman, his 
true religion, back from the wildernefs. 
His esting one foot on the fea, and the 
ether on the earth, feems to forefhew, 
that, with his luminous feet, he will 
fpread the knowledge of his truth by 
fea and Jand, far and wide. The fym- 
hols there and here alike preiignily a 
beginning to reftore the truth of reli- 
giot: and what can this be, but the 
qvoman’s beginning to return out of the 
wilderneis ? which return, though not 
exprefly mentioned, is implied by the 


term of her latitancy ; the conclufian of 


which term falls in with this period. The 
Reformation, or rather its getting fune- 
rior to the perfecutions of Rome, an- 
{wers to the fymbols in both prophecies ; 
and coincides with the end of the term 
1260 years, afligned to the woman’s la- 
titancy; and is, no doubt, the intended 
accomplifhment. However, the Re- 
formation, as'appears by both prophe- 
cies, was not to be completed fuddenly : 
it was to be progreffive and flow; and 
retarded in the way of punifhment, as 
the angel declared by {wearing the time 
fhall not be yet: bur this berinning of 
it occafions the woman’s return out of 
the wildernefs, prefignified by the term 
of her latitancy; gives way for the truth 
Incipienly to emerge out of obfcurity 
and error. Her return muff not be fup- 
pofed to be now completed: her ad- 
vances will be gradua!, proceeding in 
due feafons, as beft conducive to the 
trial of men: fo likewile gradual will be 
the other woman’s ruin, chap. xvii. for 
the fame reafon. Wifd. Sol. xii. ro. 
Men, unlefs infallibly infpired, cannot 
be fuppoled to get rd of old prejudices 
in 2 moment: coming out of a dark 
room, people do not fee clearly; they 
recover not diflinét vifion until they 
have been fome time in the light. As 
the woman only bezan to flee into the 
wildernefs at the eftablifhment of Omo- 
oulhanifn, fo now /be only begins to re- 
turn out of it. She did not flee into the 


* 
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wildernels, and lie hidden there (i. e. 
the truth was not obfcured to the greateft 
degree) all at once; neithea does fhe re= 
turn (i. e. the truth is not reftored) all. 
at once. The ordinary courfe of fuck 
events does not admit of very fuddem 
change. An eclipfe has its beginningy 
middle, and end, by gradual progref- 
lion. 

The rational mode of reformation, 
which heaven for our tria} takes, and 
which men truly religious will follow, is 
gentle and kind; perfuafive, not cocr- 
cive: it offers the reafons for it to men’s 


judgment and choice; and folicits their 


acquicfcence only in confequence of their 
convidlion. The effets of fuch a me- 
thod mult be flow, or at leaft gradual, 
though heaven lend its influence; for 
the influence of heaven does not entirely 
refcind human will. If innovations, 
made by this method, occafion difotdeps, 
the caufe is not the innovation, but fome 
heady oppofition to it. Cuftoms, cere- 
monies, and opinions, religious or Civils, 
ought not to be changed by a rafh in- 
trufion of others, though better: before 
changing old cuftoms old opinions fhould 
be changed, by candidly propofing the 
principles of change; and when mem 
are generally convinced of the princi 
ples, they will change the cultoms qui- 
etly; and the cuftoms and ceremonics 
fubftituted for the old, will be fuch as 
they ought to be; that is, confonant to 
the liberal and rational principles, which 
produced them. Such ought to be the 
method of reformation, not only for 
the juftice and peaceablenefs of it, but 
for its prudence. Coercive methods ra- 
ther hinder than advance a reforming ce- 
fizn, when the principles are good: for 
men conceive an averfion to it, from the 
manner of offering it; when they would 
have embraced it for its own light and 
right, if otherwife made known. The 
Chriftian religion particularly ought ta 
be advanced by gentle methods: it is 
gentle in itfelf; it is propofing, not ime 
ofing ; it defires to be recvived only for 
its intrinhe luftre and value. 

The one hundred and forty-four thoue 


find, with the name of God on their 
foreheads, are the men choten to effect 
the reformation. 


One bundred and for- 
iy-four is the fqnare of twelve, the num- 
ber of the apottles, the number of the 
[fraclitith patriarchs, to thew that thefe 
one 
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ene hundred and forty-four thoufand 
‘are fecondary apoftles and patriarchs of 
the church, f the true Ifrael; like the 
one hundred and forty-four thoufand 
Hfraciites, chap. vii. appointed to preach 
the Gofpel! in the reign of Conftantine I. 
We are not to infer from their being 
thus chofen, that they either perfedily 
practife or underfand the truth of the 
Gofpel ; far from that !—but that they 
endeavour fo to do with an honeft zeal ; 
and therefore are redeemed from the 
earth, John xv. 18. feleéted above others 
for this work, as firf? fruits to God and 
the Lamb (fee Rom. vii. 23.) There is 
no guile in their moth; for they are 
without fault before the throne of God. 
With fuch may likewife be joined in the 
fame tafk, many like Judas IJ{cariot, 
falfe-hearted difciples, who act from 
bad motives, and preach Chriff of envy 

Phil. i. 16. But, by the providence of 
God, their evil will conduce to a good 
end. The voices, as of a great thun- 
der, and as of many waters, fignify 
God's denouncing his judgments, and 
the acclaim of angels to fecond it. The 
harping and finging expreffes the joy of 
faints and angels at the event. The four 
Beafts and Elders are thofe mentioned 

in chap. iv. and there explained. None 

could learn the fong but the one hundred 

and forty-four thoufand, redeemed or 
chofen faints; none could enter into the 

defign, but them; none could conceive 

the zeal, the piety, and joy, which they 

felt in ating and fuffering, as they did, 
but themfelves. 


Expofition of the Apocalyp/e. 


Chriftianity. By the powerful lure of 
luft was Chriftianity firft corrupted ; as 
was Judaifm: fornication led direétly to 
idolatry, and to all other immorality, 
This feems to be here alluded to. Ce. 
libacy is not at all countenanced by this 
text; but lafcivioufnefs may be confi. 
dered ascondemned. The defire of wo- 
mewis to be regarded; marriage is not 
to be probibited ; but lafcivioufnefs is 
nat to be indulged, nor promifcuous 
luft tolerated: either extreme is a mark 
of Antichrift. The true Chriflians are 
they, who neither abftain from women, 
nor defile themfelves with them; but 
follow Chrift in his dodirine, in all 
things, awbitherfaever be goeth: fuch 
are his virgins. 

The three angels, at verfes 6, 8, 9, 
| relate to what may be reckoned one 
event. I think the event referred to by 
the three is but one ; both becaufe I find 
no other event, to which they jointly or 
feverally fo well agree, as to that one ; 

and becaufe the word /ollowing, ap- 
| plied to the fecond and third angels, 
| feems to imply, that they followed one 
another immediately, as engaged at the 
fame time, in the fame tranfadction. 
That event I take to be the Reforma- 
tion, effected by the Lutherans and Cal- 
vinilts, and other combined fects, in 
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They are not defiled | 


avith women ; they are vircins. Jer. iii. | 


rq. Ifa. Ixti. ¢. 2 Cor. xi. 2. They are 
free from fpiritual whoredom, or idola- 
try, and from apoftacy from the Chrif- 


tian profeffion. They follow no fuch | 


harlots as that, chap. xvii. 


Nicalaitans, chap. ii. 
them, Jude 4. who allawed all man- 
ner of voluptuoufnels ; efpecially, a pro- 
mifcuous ufe of women. Under the 
name of Cliriflians, many aflembled to 
act as heathens ; denying in the worft 
manner, 1. ¢. by il morals, as well as 


by ill creeile, the only Lord God and the | 
Lord Yelvs Chih, Jude; while they | 
Eph. iv. 39. | 
‘They joined idolatry 
and Ubertiniim with what they called 


pretended to ferve them. 
r Veter, iv. 


This is the | 
wineipal meaning ; yet perhaps the literal | 
as included. Allufion may be made to the | 
and others like | 





the fixteenth century. There were in- 
deed, before this, two remarkable ef- 
forts towards reformation ; that by the 
Vaudois, in the twelfth century; and 
that by the Bohemians, in the fifteench. 
But they feem not anfwerable to the 
two firft angels: for, though thofe peo- 
ple defended themfelves with the fword, 
they were unfuccefsful; and fearcely can 
be reckoned a judgment on the Roman 
power, according to the voice of the firft 
angel: for they did Rome little or no 
damage. Much lefs can it be faid, that 
they caufed Babylon to fall, according 
to the voice of the fecond angel: for 
they fell themfelves ; and deprived Rome 


_ of neither territory nor power. But the 


third effort, which’ was fuccefsful, an- 


_ fwers to both the firft angels, as well as 
| to the third. 
tranfacted, then did it appear, that the 


When that effort was 


hour of judgment was come; then dd 
Babylon begin to fall; then did a gene- 


ral outery againfi Rome prevail; and 


| dreadful iniferies of perfecurion and war 


aid enfue. “The employing of three an- 
I ' gcls 
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3 to announce this event, probably 
‘jlludes to thefe three ftages of it; as 
well as announces the greatnefs of the 
or yerfe 6. The apoftle fees another 
/, i.e. not Chrift figured in the 
Lamb, feen in the vilion before, but 
fome minifter of his. This other lies 
in the midft of heaven; openly thews 
his divine commitfion to preach the ever- 
lafting Gefpel, the true religion; which 
in itfelf is always the fame, whatever 
yariations or corruptions may be im- 
fed on men, inflead of it; and which 
never fhall fail. The everlafting Gofpel 
here is the fame as the cvoman, chap. xii. 
who is now to be led forward. This 
anget loudly calls upon men to fear God ; 
and give glory to him, and him only ; 
not to any falfe God, angels, faints, 
images, relics, &c. This was the doc- 
trine the firft reformers taught, as far 
as they underftood it: they did not in- 
deed, at leaft not generally, explode the 
Athanafian Trinity, or Nicene Omo- 
oufian God, that firft Prange God, that 
capital idol of the Roman church, as 
Calvin is faid to have called it: for they 
were not intended to be infallible, like 
Chrift’s firft difciples: there was no need 
they fhould: the truth was already in- 
fallibly taught in the Scriptures. The 
office of reformers was to begin refor- 
mation by exploding the tyranny of 
Rome, which office did not require in- 
fallibility. Such a quality perhaps would 
have been inconfiftent with the defign of 
Providence, declared in the prophecy of 


the witneffes preaching in fackcloth, by | 


which it appears, that the Scriptures 
thall be, as it were, in mourning to a 
much later time. The reformers were 


to have trial in fearching the truth, and | 


were to leave difcoveries to be made by 
others. In their zeal to oppofe 
errors about indulgences, they fell into 
the contrary extreme, that of faith qwith- 
ut eyorks. Some taught ab/olute pre- 
defination in a falfe and dangerous 


omilh 
| very great refource in long voyages. 
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fenfe, with other great errors. But they | 


ardently oppofed the Roman tyranny ; 
and decried the worfhip of angels, faints, 
images, relics, and many other fcanda- 
lous corruptions. The hour of bis judg- 
ment is come, fays the angel; that is, 
the time of reformation. ‘This is the 
beginning of the Reformation. 


(To be continued. ) 
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Defeription of Sovani and its Enwi- 
rons.--- Of GirGe’, the Capital of 
Upper Egypt.-- Of Farcuovut, and 
the Antiquities near DENDERA. 


(From Letters on Ecypt, lately pub- . 


lifhed by M. Savary.) 


L ET us take our leave of Achmin, 
and the ferpent Horidi. Pafling to 
the other fide of the Nile, we fee the 
burgh of Souadi, governed by a Cachef, 
and proceeding to the weftward, two 
Coptic monatfteries, fituated at the en- 
trance of the Defert. Their churches 
are ornamented with Corinthian pillars, 
with a crofs in the middle of the capi- 
tal, and are paved with red granite, 
covered with hieroglyphics ; their archi- 
tecture favours of the decline of tafte 
amongft the Greeks. They are thought 
to have been built by the emprefs He- 
lena. Inthe fpace between them, the 
ground is ftrewed with antique marbles. 
Thefle remains point out the fcite of 
Crocodilopolis, which was far from the 
river, and which Ptolemy places after 
Aphroditopolis, or the city of Venus. 
Afcending towards the oath-eall, we 
crofs a plane fhaded by various trees, 
covered with harvelts, and interfected 
by rivulets. It leads to the burgh 
of Menchi¢, decorated with a large 
mofque. A confiderable market is held 
here. The bazards are Rlored with all 
forts of articles. ‘They fell a conferve 
of wheat here. in high eftimation ia 
the country. It is compofed of corn 
fleeped in water for two days, thea 
dried in the fun, and boiled to the 
thicknefs of a jelly. This pafte thus 
prepared is called elnede dew. It is 
melting, fugary, and very nourifhing. 
If this fort of confection dricd in the 
oven would keep at fea, it might be a 


On an eminence to the fouth of Men- 
chr’, are to be remarked the remains 
of the entablatures of cornices, and 
trunks of columns. The river is lined 
by a quay in this place. A projedting 
mole ferves to protect the boats from 
the winds and currents. Thele ruins 
and oriental works recall to mind the 
great Ptolemais, which Strabo compares 
to Memphis for its extent and popula- 
tion. Prolemy calls it Ptolemais of 
Hermes, becaufe the fymbolical deity, 
Mercury, was worhhipped there. ‘ 
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Whiht the wind is driving us towards 
fouth, caft your eyes on the rocks 
which project on the ecaflern fide, you 
will there perceive the [ittle convent 
of Der Hadid placed in the middle of 
a defert befet with barren points, and 
grottoes which the fervour of the pri- 
mitive aves of Chriftiany peopled with 
sous Anchorites. Can there be a more 
tightful folitude fo near an enchanting 
country? On one file we_ difcover 
nothing but barren ‘ands, hills burnt 
up by the fun, from which the rever- 
beration is fuffocating. On the other we 
admire all the treafurcs of abundance. 
Already the dourra with all its reedy 
leaves fhoots up its vigorous flalk, and 
is chbwned with large ears. The corn, 
whofe furface is kept waving by the 
wind, 1s near the period of its growth, 
Vat fields are covered with fugar canes. 
"The flax flourifhes clofe by. The date 
reddens on the fummmit of the date tree. 
The palm of the Thebais difplays its 
leaves in the form of a fan, and the 
golden melon hangs over the edges of 
the river. Such is the afpedct of theie 
plains at the beginning of Deember. 
We land at the port of Girge, the 
capital of af te Egypt. This town, 
which is a league in circumference, 
has feveral motgues, bazards, and pub- 
lic fquares, but no remarkable build- 
ings: it is furroustled by well cultiva- 
ted gardens. It 1s governed by a bey. 
His foldiecrs commit innumerable ourt- 
rages. ‘Phe Copts are not permitted 
to have churches here. Lo alflift at 
divine fervice, they are obliged to go 
to aconvent fituated 
of the Nile. 
tiee of ancient edifices. It appears to 
be a modern town, for Abulteca does 
not fpeak of it. Proceeding for about 
an hour towards the weft, we fall in 
with the ruins of Abydus, where If- 
mandes built a magnificent temple in 
honour of Ofiris: It was the only one 
in Egypt which the fingers and dancers 
were forbid to enter. This city, re- 
Guced to a village under the empire of 


at the other fide 
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Ruins of Abydus defcribed. 
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Auguitus, prefents in our time nothing | 
but «a heap of ruins without inhabi- | 


tants; bot to the weft of thefe ruins 
we ftill find the celebrated monument 
of Ifmandis. 

We firft enter under a portico railed 
about fixty feet, and tupported by two 
rows of matly columas. Th- Immove- 


| 


able folidity of the edifice, the huge 
mafles which compe’e it, the hierogly. 
phics it is loaded with, -flamp it as a 
work of the ancient Egyptians. Be. 
yond, is atemple which is three hun. 
dred feet long by one hundred and for. 
ty-five fect wide. On entering we re. 
mark an immenfe hall, the roof of 
which is fupported by twenty-eight co- 
lumns fixty feet high, and nineteen in 
circumference at the bafe. They are 
twelve feet diflant from each other. 
The enormous ftones that form the 
cieling perfectly joined, and incrufted 
as it were one in the other, offer to the 
eye nothing but one whole platform of 
marble, one hundred and twenty- fix feet 
long, and fixty-fix feet wide. The 
walls are covered with innumerable 
hieroglyphics. One fees there a mul- 
titude of animals, of birds, and hu- 
man figures with pointed caps on their 
herds, and a piece of ftuff hanging 
dewn behind, and dreffed in open robes 
defcending only to the waift. The 
clumfinefs of the fculpture announces 
its antiquity. It is art in its infancy. 
The forms of the body, the attitudes, 
the proportions of the members are 
badly obierved. Amongft thefe various 
reprefentations, women are to be dil- 
tireuithed fuckling their children, and 
men prefenting offerings to them. In 
the midit of thefe defigns, engraved on 
the marble, the traveller difcovers the 
divinities of India. Monfieur Chevalier, 
forneriy governor of Chandernagor, 
who patled twenty years in that country, 
where he rendered great fervice to his 
own, carefully vifited this ancient mo- 
nunient on his return from Bengal. He 
remarked there the gods Jaggrenat, 
Gonez, and Vichnou, or Viltnou, fach 
as thev are reprefented in the temples of 
Indoitan. Have the Egyptians received 
thefe diviniues from the Indians or the 
Indians from the Egyptians ? Were this 
queflion refolved, it would decide the 
antiquity of the two people. 
At the bottem of the firft hall opens 
a great gate which leads to an apart- 
ment torty-fix feet long, by twenty- 
two wide. Six fquare pillars fupport 
the roof of it. At the angles are the 
doors of four other chambers, but fo 
choaked up by rubbifh that one can- 
not enter them. The laft hall, fixty- 
four feet Jong, by twenty-four wide, 
has flairs by which one defcencds into 
the 
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She fabterraneous apartments of this 
grand edifice, ‘The Arabs in fearching 
after treafure have piled up heaps of 
earth and rubbihh, One difcovers in the 

tt one is able to penetrate, fculpture 
and hieroglyphics as in the upper ftory. 
The nat‘ves of the country fay, that 
they correfpond exactly with thofe above, 
and that the columns are as deep in 
the earth as they are lofty above pane. 
It would be dangerous to go far into 
thefe vaults, becaufe the air of them 
is much infected, and fo loaded with 
mephytic vapour that one can f{carcely 
keep a candle lighted. 

Six lions heads placed on the two 
fides of the temple ferve as {pouts to 
carry off the water. You mount to the 
top by a ftair-cafe of a very fingular 
form. It is built with ftones incrufted 
in the wall, and projecting fix feet out, 
fo that being fupported only at one end 
they appear fufpended in the air. The 
walls, the roof, the columns of this 
edifice have fuffered nothing from the 
injuries of time. Did not the hiero- 
glyphics, corroded in feveral places, 
mark its antiquity, it would appear to 
have been newly built. ‘I’he folidity is 
fuch, that it will lait a great number 
of ages, unlefs men make a point of 
deftroying it. Except the coloffal ‘fi- 
gures, whofe heads terve as the orna- 
ment to the capital of the columns, 
and which are iculptured in relievo, the 
relt of the hieroglyphics which cover 
the infide of the temple are carved in 
ftone. . 

To the left of this great building, 
we jee another much fmaller at the 
bottom of which appears a fort of aliar. 
his was probably the fanctuary of the 
temple of Oficis, I have already ob- 
ferved, that the fingers and muticians 
were not allowed to enter it. The 
Egyptian priefts invented feven vowels, 
and gave to each of thema found ap- 
proaching our notes of mulic. ‘To pre- 
ferve this beautiful difcovery, they re- 
peated at certain periods thefe vowels 
inthe form of hymns, and their various 
tones fucceflively modulated, formed 
an agreeable melody. This doubileds 
as the reafon why they banifhed from 
this temple all mulical inftruments. The 
Greeks drew from this fource, in come 
pofing their mufical language, fo ad- 
mirably accented, that a difcourfe well 
delivered had the fe of a pleafing 

Fes, 1-8, 
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air. If the Diccini, the Glucks, the 
Sacchini, make us like even the harth 
founds of the French language, by the 
fcientific combinations of their hare 
mony, what would they not have made 
of thefe ancient tongues? Ceafe your 
aftonifhment therefore at the marvel- 
lous effects of the ancient mufic of the 
Greeks is faid to have produced; they 
had in their hands all the treafures of 
melody, all the riches of an imitative 
language, and fpoke at once to the 
heart, to the underftanding, and the 
ear. Let us take our leave, Sir, of the 
antique monument of Ifmandés, around 
which Strabo defcribes a foreft of aca- 
cia, confecrated to Apollo, the remains 
of which are {till vifible on the fide of 
Farchout. 

The dominion of the Turks, from 
Girgé to Sienna, is in a very pre- 
carious ftate. A part of the lands is 
poficfled by Arabs, in general inde- 
pendent. Such as inhabit the moun- 
tains to the eaft of Girg: pay no tribute, 
and afford an afylum to all the male- 
contents of the government. The 
even frequently efpoufe their ead, 
and furnifh them with arms to re-enter 
Grand Cairo. 

The ifle of Doum is not far from 
Girgé. Above is the port of Bardis, a 
fmall town dependent on the Great 
Scheik. ‘This prince, whofe govern- 
ment is very extenfive, has his ufual 
refidence at Farchout, where a branch 
of the Nile runs. He poffefles there 
a vat eaclofure, where he cultivates the 
palin, and the cate, the acacia, the 
nabe, ihe vine, and the orange 
tree; the Arabian jeffamine, tufts of 
{weet bafjl, and clumps of rofes are 
difperfed here and there amongft the 
treese Though thefe plantations are 
made without tafle and without a plan, 
they afford notwithftanding moft de- 
lightful thickets.. Did art but give the 
{malieft aid to nature here, © delicious 
gardens might be formed at fmall ex- 
pence; for this happy climate unites 
a fruitful foil, abundant waters, the 
moft odoriferous fhrubs, and the pureft 
fky. 

‘The village of Beliéé depends alfo 
on the Grand Scheik; its fitnation be- 
tween two canals renders it a very 
agreeable abode. Oppofite to it are 
fome hamlets, inhabited by Arahs, whe 
infe the river with her piracies, efpe- 
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122 Account of two Ancient Temples, near the Nile. 


during the night. Paffing the 
arm of the Nile, which goes to Far- 
chout, we arrive at Badjouray from 
whence one difcovers a hand{ome ifland, 
and at a diitance the village of Attariff. 
The Burgh of Hau, placed on an emi- 
nence, commyrds the country to the 
welt; it ands on the rains of. Dinfpo- 
lis Parva, the finall city of Jupiter. 
The works ef the Egyptians had placed 
it out of the reach of the inundation. 
Hau ftill poffeffes this advantage. Whiltt 
the adjacent plains are under water, it 
rifes up amidh them like an ifland. For 
this reafon the inhabitants of Badjoura, 
and the neighbouring villages, bury 
their dead here. 

In this place the rocks ftretch off 
from the eaftern bank. We remark 
there the villages of Calr and of Fau: 
the former was heretofore a town, of 
Abulfeda gives us the following defcrip- 
tion: ** Cafr is a days journey to the 
fouthward of Cous. This: town, fitu- 
ated on the caftern bank of the river, 
is furrounded with fields abounding in 
grain and palm-trees. A great quantity 
of earthen jars are fabricated here, 
which are conveved into the weft of 
Egypt.” Since the time of Abulfeda, 
the town of Cafr has loft the greateft 

art of its commerce, and of its inha- 

coday At this day it is no more than 
a village of little importance. 

The we flern border of the Nile, more 


pleafant, and better peopled, offers to | 


the fight, woods of date-trees, and of 
Doum difperfed around the dwellings, 


rich plains of wheat, and paflures co- 


vered with flocks. The Burgh of Den- 
dera has nothing remarkable ; but about 
a league to the wellwartl we find the 
ruins of ancient ‘Tentyra. Heaps of 
rubbith, and ruins of a great exient, 
mark the grandeur of this city, where, 
according to Strabo, Uis and Venus 


were adored. After croffing thefe re- | 


mains, one admires on a little eminence 
two ancient temples, the largeft of 
which is only two hundred feet long, 
by one hundredjand forty wide. Around 
itis a double frize ; the interior is di- 
vided into feveral very lofty apartments, 
fupported by large columns, with a 
Square Rone by way of capital, on 
which is carved the head of is. The 


walls are covered with hieroglyphics, 


feparated into different compartments. 


The angles of the temple are orna- 


mented without, by coloffal figures, 
Ten flights of fiairs lead to the top. 
The fecond, fituated on the right. 
hand, is fmaller; the cornice which 
goes round it, and the gate at the en- 
trance, are decorated with falcons, with 
their wings fpread. A doubie {quare 








ftone forms the capital of the columns 
| which fupport the roof. On the walls 
| are fculptured feveral figures of men, 
| of birds and animals. T hefe hierogly- 
| phics comprifed the hiflory of ‘the time. 
By reading them we fhould learn. pro- 
bably, whether thefe monuntents are 
the temples of Ifis and of Venus. We 
remark the fame folidity in them as in 
thofe of Abydus, but they have lefs 
grandeur and magnificence. 

I fhall not finihh this letter, with- 
out laying before you what Strabo fays 
of the averfion the Tentyrites preferved 
for the crocodile, worthipped in fo 
many other cities. ‘* The inhabitants 
of ‘Yentyra abhor the crocodile, and 
wage continual war againft him, as the 
moft dangerous of animals. Other men 
looking upon him as pernicious, avoid 
him; but the Tentyrites induftrioufly 
feck after him, and kill him wherever 
they meet with him. It is known that the 
Pfylli of Cyrine have a certain empire 
over ferpents, and it is generally believ- 
ed that Tentyrites have the fame power 
over crocodiles. In fact, they dive and 
fwim boldly in the middle of the Nils, 
without any injury. In the fpecacles 
| given at Rome, feveral crocodiles were 
| put intoa bafon. There was an open- 
ing on one of the fideg to allow thein 
{to efcape. One faw the inhabitants of 

Tentyra throw themfelves into the wa- 
iter amongft thefe monflers, take them 
(in a net, and draw them out. After 
expofing them to the Roman people, 
they took hold of them intrepidly, and 

| carried them back into the bafon.” 
This fa&t, attefted by a judicious hif- 
torian, an ocular witnefs of it, can- 
uot be called in queftion. In our days, 
do not the Caribs, armed only with a 
knife, fight advantageoufly with the 
‘fhark, one of the moft dreadful mon- 
fters of the fea? Determined men are 
| Mul to be found iu Egypt, who dare to 
j attack the crocodile. ‘They fwim to- 
wards ‘that formidable animal; and 
, when he opens his mouth to fwallow 
thraft into it a plank of fir, to which a 
cord is fattened. ‘Fhe crocedile, by wo 
: lent ¥ 
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lently fhutting his jaws, buries his tharp 
teeth in it fo far that he cannot difen- 
gage them. Ihe Egyptim holding 
the cerd with one hand, then regains 
the banks of the river, and fevera! men 
draw the moniier on fhore, and kill 
him. ‘This attack is not without dan- 

r; for if the fvimmer is npt fkilful, 
he is imrnediately devoured.’ I never 
was myielf a witnels ta this tranfaction, 
but many perfons at Grand Cairo have 
aflured me it was true. 
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Lefures on the Canon of the Scriptures, 
fe. By the Rew. John Blair, LL. D. 
4to, 11. xs. Cadell. 


fT’ HE defign of this author feems to 
* be rather to give an hiftorical ac- 
count, how the moft celebrated divines 
aud fathers of the church, determined 
upon the canon of the {criptures, than 
to decide upon the fubjeét himfelf by 
sew and original refearches, or philo- 
fophical invetligations, tlough he occa- 
fionally difplays addrefs and ingenuity. 


dn Abrigment of the New Teflament, 
in Queflton and Anfwer. W2mo. 35+ 
Baldwin. 


A work conducted with prudence 
and a fincere regard to truth, 


The School for Greybeards, or the 
Mourning Bride, a Comedy by Mrs. 
Cowley. 8v0. 15. 6d. Robinfons. 


In this comedy the dialogue is eafy, 
the characters numerous and bufily em- 
ployed, and the plot, which Mrs Cowley 
allows the has ftolen, is well managed. 


He vould be a Soldier, a comedy by 
Frederick Pilon, 8vo. 15. 6d. Ro- 
binfons. 


The fable is not new, nor do the 
epifodes introduced afford much enter- 
tainment. 


The Firft Floor, a Farce. 8vo. 15. 
: Dilly. 
The dialogue of this little drama is 


fprightly and the incidents truly laugh- 
able. 
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The Melody of Speaking delineated. 
J. Walker. Sve. 25. 6d, Robin- 
~ions. 


A very ingenious work. 


4 Charge delivered to the Clergy at 
the Primary Viftation of the Diocefe 
of Durbam, in the Year 1751; 
the Right Rewerend Father in God, 
Fofeph Butler, LL. De then Lord 
Bifhop of that Diocefe. The Second 
Edition. With a Preface, giving 
Jeme Account of the Chara&er and 
Writings of the Author, by Samuel, 
Lord Bifbop of Gloucefler. vo. 
as. 6d. Cadell, 

This account of Bifhop Butler’s writ. 
ings and this attempt to vindicate him 
from the afperfions thrown on fome 
parts of his conduct, will be acceptable 
to his friends, as it is honourable to 
his advocate, Dr. Halifax. 


Leiters on Faith addreffed to a Friena 
by James Dore. Smail 8vo. 15. 6d. 
Dilly. 

This author's eloquence, in many paf- 
fages, carries him away into difcordant 
metaphors and relations, which nei- 
ther logic nor metaphyfics can allow ; 
but on the whole the work is elegant, 
and merits high commendation for its 
tendency, 


The Vi8im of Fancy. A Novel, in 
Tivo Volumes. By a Lady. Small 


Svo. 6s. Baldwin. 


Thefe volumes contain many juft 
remarks in a neat ftyle ; but fentiment 
too often ufurps the feat of reafon. 


The Fair Syrian: a Novel, in Two 
Volumes. .2mo0. 738. Walter. 

In this novel there is great merit; 
many parts are conducted happily, and 
abound with juft reflections, fatire, and 
wit. 


An Hiftory of Early Opinions concerning 
Fefus Chrift, compiled from original 
Writers, proving that the Chriflian 
Church was at firft Unitarian. By 
Jofeph Priefiley, LL. D. F.R.S. 
In Four Volumes. @vo. ih 45 
Boards. Johnfon. 


It is probable that the caufe of truth 
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liberality has been injored in the conteft 
that has produced thefe volumes. It 
is evident that this hiftorian has im 
every part, written under the influence 


of a 


Mira of the Dale. 


’ 
; 


| 


are marked with old images, drawn iq 
the clofet, not fketched from life. The 
hiftory of Grecian Literature is inter. 


_efling, many parts fhewn in new lights, 


econceived opinion, and leaves | 


the office of a compiler to argue as an | 


eager combatant. The expreflions are 
frequently vague and inconclufive, and 
the work may pollibly anfwer to pro- 
mote the end, it labours to overturn. 


Obfervations on certain Parts of animal | 
ter, that the /ongues, mentioned to have 


Occonomy. By John Runter, 40. 165. 


We. approve of the undertaking, 
though we expected more from the 
author than he has given. Much. of 
the prefent work having been already 

ublifhed in detached pieces, this vo- 
ome contains the following articles— 

‘ An Account of the Free Martiu— 
An Account of an extraordinary Phea- 
fant —An Account of the Organ of 
Hearing in Fithes.—An Account of cer- 
tain Receptacles of Air in Birds, which 
communicate with the Lungs and Eu- 
Machian Tube—Experiments and Obicr- 
vations on Animals, with Refpect to 
the Power of producing Heat.—DPropo- 
fals for the Recovery of Perfons appa- 
rently drowned. — On the Structure of 


' 





| 


and the whole correét and accurate. 


An Ejjay on the Gift of Tongues, 
proving that it was not the Gift of 
Languages. Svo. 25. 6d. Johnfon, 
The author with very little fuccefg 

attempts to fupport a hypothefis once 

ftarted by one Byrom, a fhort-hand wri- 


defcended upon the apofiles, were mu- 
fical founds. 





MIRA of th DALE. 
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A F T ER fourteen months of fuch 
*™ perfe&t happinefS as I have de- 


| feribed to you, the fatal hour which 


the Placenta.—Obfervations on the Pla- 
centa of the Monkey. — Obfervations | 


on the Gillaroo Trout. — Some Obter- 
vations on Digeftion.’ 

Thefe effays are elucidated with plates, 
and the work abounds with new re- 
marks, often ingenious but fometimes 
excentric: on the whole however it 
is a valuable addition to phyfiological 
knowledge. 


ne ea 


An Inquiry into ihe prefont State of Me- | 
dizal Surgery. Vol. II. by Thomas | 


Kirland, 4. D. 8vo0. 75. 64. Daw- 
fon. 


The remarks in this Inquiry on the 


didiated by experience, and the defign 
of the work is truly uleful, 


The Obferver. 3 Vol. Boards, 108. 6d. 
Dilly. 

This work is affigned to Mr. Conder. 
dand. The merits of the Eflaysare great, 
and increafe upon examination. The ftyle 
is neatly finifhed, apparently in imitation 
of Addifon; but the adventures inter- 


Speried, though related, with neatnefs, 











took my William from mie, can never 
be remembered without anguifh, and 
the wound his lots has mage in my 
heart is not to be healed! ‘The bufy 
world is not an abode for me, in its 
gay and gilded feenes, I cannot fnatch 
a pleafure, its occupations diftrefs me 


' in the moft fecret bowers, my fpirit 


fearches in vain for a tranquil hour, 
friends were kind and fortune {miled, 
flattery aflumed an unfalpecting form 
to woo me from my folitude, nay love 
—infidious love drew his bow and aim- 
ed an arrow at me—but my heart, con- 
folidated into one affection, could not be 
pierced by the poiloned barb, love pof- 
felled every vellel of it---but not that 
ardent warm expancng paflion which 
lives only with the living, and glows in 
the communication of its object: no! 
it is love chill’d by death, whole obje& 
is in the tomb !---It is love weeping 


; | belide.a grave, with. his bow unbent, 
. ‘ * | 
white {welling are valuable, as being 


and his arrow broken; remembrance 
ak #e duftains life, and makes me ftrug- 
gle with exiltence---] turne* back there- 
tore on the bufy world and came hi- 
ther: this was William’s cottage,--- 
here he dwelt in all the elegance of 
ruval life, and gilded humble fortune 
with the charms of tafte and fcience, 
here he nuried a tender and unfufpect- 
ed paffion, and his modeft nature would 
have made it the unknown companion 
of his life---but I perceived this tranf- 

cendent 
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gendent virtue, and forced the fecret 
that he loved me from his breaft. I re- 
turned his paflion, and elevated him to 
3 ftation to which he gave a brilliant but 
fhort lived luftre. 

To William’s cottage I am now come 
to pafs the remainder of my widowed 
days: he planted thofe trees, he reared 
thefe fhrubs, and he courted yonder 
ftream from its fountain, and turned it 
to the rock over which it tumbles in ceafe- 
lefs roar ; this Doric porch, where we fit, 
was the child of his fancy; and thefe 
emblems of love and friendfhip, were 
given by his pencil to the walls; I can- 
not ftray through thefe walks, or wan- 
der in the grove; I cannot {eek the cool- 
nefs of the thicket, or follow the mean- 
ders of the ftream, but I behold the 
traces of a pure but hopelefs and unafpir- 
ing paflion, of which I was the object, 
and which I rewarded. Alas! I have 
added but one ornament—oneé folemn 
decoration, to this fequeftered fpot, and 
that is yonder urn, o¥er whofe marble 
the willow weeps; there I pay the vigils 
of morning light, and evening fhade,— 
there I enjoy the luxury of grief !— know 
then that vour friendly embafly is vain; 
never, never, will I quit this abode; I 
have, as you fay, been the idol of the 
world, but I will be its idol no more; 
the period of my exiftence cannot come 
too foon,—but while I live, I will be 
Mira of the Dale. 








Tie MAN of the TON. 


M R. was born toa large for- 

tune, and inherited it at an early 
period of his life; his talents were not 
of the firft rate, but they received every 
affiftance education could beftow. On 
his return from the tour of Europe, he 
appeared on the theatre of fathionable 
life with eclat and refpe&t: his manners 
were amiable, his accomplifhments ele- 
gant, and his fortune large; he had no 
vices to indulge, no violent paffions to 
gratify; he never fat down to the card 
table but in an aflembly of ladies, and 
his attachment to the fair fex was fuch 
as never to difgrace him in the opinion 
of his friends; he was generous, he was 
humane, but he was never extravagant. 
Such a man was formed to be happy ; 


but with all his good fenfe, he became 
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enamoured with a woman it was im- 
poffible for him to poffefs: the was of 
the higheft rank of quality, and though 
not beyond the reach of Mr. s 
fortune, would not have yielded to him, 
but from thofe circumftances of mutual 
regard which did not exift; the lady was 
not only engaged at this period to a 
young nobleman of her own choice, but 
with cruelty that did not become her, 
fhe thought proper to amufe herfelf with 
dividing that afeétion which her charms 
had created in the breaft of an amiable 
man, who, if he could not obtain her 
love, deferved at leaft her tendereft pity. 
For fome time he ftraggled againft the 
paffion that pofleffed him, but itruggled 
in vain; the barbed arrow remained in 
his heart, and the mortification he re- 
ceived from the filly cruel vanity of the 
beloved object, added venom to its point. 
He was therefore determined to remove 
himfelf trom the immediate [cene of his 
difap).intment, and retire to the Con- 
tinent: in change of place, in variety of 
amufement, and even in diflipation, 
he fought for that peace he could not 
find ; the forrows of his mind were tuo 
deeply rooted to admit of any palli- 
ation, the world and all its gay delights 
afforded but a temporary cafe, and he 
determined to exhange it for a folitar 
life. He retreated therefore to a final 
German town, delightfully fituated on 
the lake of Conftance, where he applied 
himlelf to fevere and unremitting fludy; 
in the progrefs of literary purluits he 
began to find that eafe which encouraged 
him to continue there. After five years 
refidence in this place, he paid aclaffical 
vifit to Italy, and then returned to Eng- 
land ; but he no fooner approached his 
native fhore, than he difcovered that the 
wound love had made in his peace, was 
not yet healed; the former prepoffeffer 
fliil lives in his heart, though not with 
its former violence ; he has therefore de- 
voted himfelf to a ingle life, with all 
the qualifications neceflary to give hap- 
pinefs in the connubial ftate. The cir- 
cumftances of his earlier years, which 
were not generally known at the time, 
are now fcarce known at all; he is con- 
fidered as an amiable, elegant, and fen- 
fible man, wham every one loves, but 
afflicted with hypocondriacal complaints 
which every one pitic¢s. “s 
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Skercues of th Htstory of 
COMMERCE; 


- oR 


Efays on its Origins I: ?uence, and the 
Caufes of ts Preercfs and Decline in 
different Countries ; CuehD a Pv; w of 
making the colletied Eviseuce of paft 
Times the Tf of eviry Plan which 
Mey be fuggefed for the Seeuri? A Im- 
provement, or Extenfon of our Lrade. 

Contents of the 17 Essay. 

LAN of the propoftd undertaking. 

—Reafons for leaving the beaten 
track.— Hifory and experience the only 
guides to accurate theory.—Ovigin and 
happy effects of conimercey with the 
mott effential difcoveries for facilitating 
and extending it.—On the invention of 

Money. —On Navigation. Caules of the 

éarly cultivation of the arts in fxppe, 

and of the final fubverfion of that once 
flourifhing empire.—Arguments on the 
ueftion lately propofed by the Dean of 

Moueefer, ** Whether a ftrict attention 

fo agriculture and manufactures, and to 

their infeparable concomitant, a fice, 
éxtended, and national commerce, can 
be amatle compatible with a fpirit of 
heroifm and great military glory /"— 

Sketch of the commercial hiflory of the 

Phenicfans.—Concile account of the im- 

rovements of the Greeks, and of the 
aeftrudtion of their trade, power, and in- 
dependencty.—A few remarks on the 
condudt and defigns of Alexander the 

Creat.—Progrefs and termination of the 

commetcial republic of Carthage. 

riod of the meridional glory, and caules 
of the downfal of Romie. 


an Pe. 


o’e @ i 
Plan of the propofcdundertaking. 


The ufual defign of introductory effays 
fs to heighten the reader’s ideas of the 
jmportance of the fubject, and to beget 
a A todrable opinion of the writer’s 
Knowledge and abilities. For this pur- 
pole, the moflt trifling objects are come 
monly fet off with a glow of artificial 
colouring ; all the ornaments of rhetoric 
are profufely fcattered; and the author 
is, as it were, dreffed in a rich ward- 
robe of words, to dazzle each obferver: 
while ufeful information is too often fa- 
crificed to ¢mj'ty pomp, and the praife 
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tof elegance eagerly fought after, at the 
expence of perfpicuity, exactnefs, and 
forcible reafoning.— burt the advantages 
of cortimerce, the diffufive bleffings of 
arts, manfalures, and trade, the true 
fourceés of cafe and independency to pris 
vate families, and of wealih, power, 
and political confequence to the fate, 
ean want no flucdied forms of exnrefijon 
,to magnify their value; no blaze of Cc. 
loquence to fpread over them a borrow. 
ed, Or imaginary fplender. ‘They are 
in their own nature juiiiciently intereft. 
in, and require only to be explained 
with precifion and fimplicity, in order 
to command the molt ferious attention. 

Infead thercfore of the flowers of 
language, or the fhewy einbellifiments 
of art, the great end of the prefent un- 
dertaking is to give clear and determi- 
nate ideas af the principles of commerce ; 
to trace its progrels, influence, and the 
caufes of its decline in diferent countries; 
to delineate a general map of the com- 
| mercial world, with a particular account 
of Great Britain, and its dependencies ; 
and, as hiftory and expericice are the 
only guides to accurate theory, to de- 
fduce from both the moft advilable 
fchemes for counteracting the riyalfhip 
and infidious policy of other maritime 
liates. 

Nor is it foreien artifice alone that 
we ought to be guarded againft, but the 
fallacy of our own {peculations. Mere 
men of bufine{s, whofe ideas fe!ldom ex- 
tend beyond the narrow limits of the 
ore-houfe, and the compting-room, 
are eafily tempted, by the appearance of 
prefent gain, to enter into meafures ulti- 
mately prejudicial to the ftate, and to 
themfelves, and their poflerity, as mem- 
hers of it. Perfons of great literary ta- 
lents, on the other hand, but without 
practical knowledge, for want of con- 
fining themfelves to facts, often trace 
out with fanciful pleafure, and endea- 
vour to recommend by plaufible argu- 
ment, projects, cither impracticable and 
abfurd, or of the moit danferous ten- 
dency. 

In order to overturn the falfe maxims 
of near-fighted avarice, and the vifionary 
fyftems ot {peculative cenius, I propole, 
in the following effays, to make the col- 
leéted evidence of paft times ths teft of 
ay plan, which may be fuggefted for 
the fecurity, improvement, or extenfion 








of our trade. The materials which I 
: have 















have arranged with this view, and thal! 
now lay before the public, are taken 
from incontrovertib!e authorities. In 
the remarks I may venture to make upon 
them, J hope to be found uninfluenced 
by a fpiric of dogmatit iy by party-pre- 
iudice, or any confideration but a fincere 

ard to truth, and an honeft zeal for 
the profperity of the Beitith empire. If 
from the perufal of thele eflays any of 
my readers may be enabled to form jufter 
notions of the real interefis of his coun- 
try, or feel a ftronger concern to pre- 
mote them, I fhall chearfully give up 
every claim to further reputation, and 
think my humble labours very amply 
rewarded. 


Ser’c tr. Is 


’ 


Origin and happy effets of commerce, 
evith the mofl effential difcoveries for 
facilitating and ext nidi A it. 


That we may proceed with the great- 
er regularity in our attempt to explain 
the nature and proper object of com- 
merce, we mult go back to its origin, 
and confider the mutual neceffities of 
mankind as occafioning that interchange 
of fervices, which excited the firlt idea 
of traffic , and, at the fame time, ave 
the firit exercile to our focial affections. 
Want is the parent of indultry, as well 
as the flrongeft bond of reciprocal at- 
tachment. The ingenuity, addrefs, and 
active powers of man might never have 
been difplayed, had not Providence left 
us expofed to hunger, cold, and many 
other inconveniencies ; wilely ordaining 
that the remedies and prefervatives fhould 
be the reward cf our own induftrious 
exertion. But though feparate endea- 
vours might be fuflicient to procure a 
feanty fupply of mere natural wants, yet 
the comforts, the luxuries, or the higher 
pleafures of life, muft remain urtafted, 
and indeed unattainable, but by the joizit 
labours of feveral, engaged in different 
purfuits, and adminiftering to each o- 
ther’s cénvenience. Thus the artifan 
furnifhes the implements of hufbandry 
in return foe the fruits of it; the thep- 
herd gives the wool of his flocks to pro- 
cure for his own covering cloth from the 
Manufacturer; and, without entering into 
further details, the mechanical expertnefs, 
or acquired fuperfluities of every indivi- 
dual, become by traffic the means of 
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enlarging his own enjoyments, and thofe 
vf his neighbours. Here then we dif- 
cover the great principle of trade, which 
is Barter, or Exchange, a principle 
connegted with the eftablifhment of civil 
order, the fecurity of private property, 
amd the admirable union of focial and 
feli interelt. 

‘the advantages, however, refulting 
from this early tlate of commercial ine 
tercourle, when all trade was carried on 
by barter only, mult have been attended 
with (wo very great inconyeniencies ; 
firft, the trouble and lofs of time to 
which every man was expofed in fearche 
ing after perfons, who might want what 
he had to {pare of the produce of his 
own labour; who allo had in abundance 
what he wanted of the produce of their 
rcipeciive employments; and to whom 
alone he could, in fuch circumftances, 
propofe an exchange on the principle of 
mutual benelit: fecondly, the difficulty 
of making a direct comparifon between 
netic and commodities of vartous 
kinds; and of alcertaining what quan- 
tity of cach ought to be regarded as e- 
quivalent to the other. The invention 
of Money* eflccually remedied thof@ 
two evils; by becoming, in the firt 
cafe, a commodity of fuch univerfal ules 
of fuch certain exchangeable. value, that 
nobody would hefitate to take it in re- 
turn, for any part of his property whick 
he could fpare; and by ferving, in the 
fecond inflance, as a common flandaud 
for etlimating and comparing with each 
other the different productions either of 
nature, or of human indoftry. If Ber- 
ter therefore may be called the maid 
{fpring, which put arts, manufafturesy 
and commerce, in motion ; Money multy 
with equal propriety, be confidered as 
the grand wheel introduced into thé 
machine of Trade, which fimplitied its 
ftructure, which effentially improved 
and facilitated its operations. 

We find in faci, that sa cvery country 
where the ule of money, as the medium 
of trade, was unknown, in America, 
for example, upon its tirft difcoverys 





* In.a future clay, a particular ac- 
count will be given of the various rea- 
fons, which have determined civilized 
nations to prefer the ule of metals, for 
this purpofe, to all ether expedients. . 
the 
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the bufinefs of traffic, by way of barter, 
always proved fo tedious, aukward, and 
embarraffing, as not only to check, but 
abfolutely to ftop the progrefs of com- 
merce ; and almoft to force the inhabi- 
tants into that rude ftate, wherein every 
man ftrives to fupply all his wants, by 
the fole and immediate produce of his 
own labour: to build his own hut; to 
make his own cloathing ; to procure his 
own food, by hunting, fining, pattur- 
age, or hufbandry ; and thus render bim- 
felf as little dependent as he can on the 
arious, or too dearly earned aflift- 
ance of others. It is the facility ot ex- 
changes, owing to the ule of fome kind 
of money, and an experience of the 
benefits arifing thence to the feveral par- 
ties concerned, which promote among 
men that divifion of labour, that exer- 
cife of different talents in various pur- 
fuits, at once the natural caufe of im- 
provement in arts, manufactures, &c 
and the firmeft link, or cemept of fo- 
ciety. 

Next to the invention of Money, the 
art of Navivation contributed moft to 
enlarge the {phere of commerce ; to dif- 
fule throughout the world, and by ‘uch 
diffufion increafe all its poffible advan- 
tages. The moft diftant countries being 
thereby brought, as it were, clofe to one 
another, their refpective inhabitants were 
tempted to engage in the fame eafly and 
beneficial correfpondence, which hac 
been before confined within the finaller 
circle of inland traffic. ‘The enterprif 
ing fpirit of man having now no other 
bounds than thofe of the univerfe, his 
eager curiofity, his thirft of knowledge, 
and his thirft of gain, impelled him over 
the pathlels ocean, to explore each un- 
known region, and enrich himfelf, and 
his countrymen, with its moft yaluable 
produce, rarities, and manufactures. Not 
enly the growth of different foils, but 
the mafter-pieces of art, the nobleft pro- 
cuctions of genius, and the improve- 
ments every where made in {cience, laws, 
civilization, and manners were wafted 
from thore to fhore; and this extenfion 
of trade brought the various labours 
and difcoveries of individuals, however 
feparated or remote, into one perpe- 
tually accumulating flock, for the gene- 
ral benefit and inftruction of mankind. 


(To be continued.) 








Determination on a Queflion of Matrimcny. 


MATRIMON Y, 

The Queftion of Marriage, onan Appeal 
Srom the Court of Seffion in Scotland, 
determined in the Britith Houfe of 
Lords, on Wednelday, Feb. 21, 1785, 


| N the year 1769, Mr. Robertfon, the 

appellant, a merchant, paid his ad- 
drefles to Helen Inglis, the re{pondent, 
a chambermaid. Mifs Inglis fays, that 
Mr. Robertfon, declared his paflion in 
the moft tender and refpectfx! terms, 
afuriog her that he was utterly indiffe- 
rent to the inequality of their condition, 
or the eftimation of the world: that his 
warmeft. delire was to have her for his 
wife, but that it would be neceflary for 
fome time to diflemble their connedtion, 
left it fhould give offence to his father 
and mother, with whom he then lived. 
On this the lady candidly acknowledged 
that the then yielded—and they became 
hufband and wife by mutual declarations 
of confent, without any ceremony. 
Mr. Robertfon took Mifs Inglis from her 
fervice, and but her under the care of a 
governefs, that fhe might be the better 
qualified to be his companion. He built 
a houfe for her, and provided her in the 
moft liberal manner with furniture, 
cloaths, and all the parapharnalia of a 
married lady, and behaved to her with 
the moft fingular attention and tender- 
nefs, writing letters to her in the moft 
affeionate terms, ftyling her his deareft 
wife, and fubfcribing himfelf her Javing 
hufband. They contined on this ami- 
cable footing till the year 1783, when 
Mr. Robertfon formed a defign of. mar- 
| rying a lady of the name of Mifs Brown, 
which they folemnized by a procefs of 
\natrimony peculiar to Scotland, namely, 
by going to bed together, and taking a 
proteft in the hands of a public notary, 
that they were married perfons.—Oa 
this Miis Inglis commenced her fuit a- 
gainft Mr. Robertfon, in which the in- 
lifts againft him for declarat:on of mar- 
riage and adherence, and produced many 
letters from him, wherein he fubfecribes 
himfelf her loving hufband ‘To this 
Mr. Robertfon pleaded that none of the 
letters contained any acknowledgment 
of a paft marriage, and that they were 
conflantly addreifed to the refpondent 
by her maiden name. That when thefe 
letters were written he was very young, 
and had but recently returned from Hol- 
fancy, 
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land, where he had been educated, and 
where proclamation of banns is effential 
to marriage, and where of conrfe con- 
cubinage is covered with the decent 
name of hufband and wife —That he ufed 
thofe appellations as mere terms of blan- 
difhment — as the whifpers of a lover in 
his miftrefs’s chamber—the only object 
of them was to appomt meetings, and 
that they were wholly inadequate to ®- 
ftablith the important relation of hufband 
and wife, The Court in Scotland, how- 
ever, fond the marriage with Mils 


Inglis eftablifhed, which the decifion of. 


the Houfe of Lords has confirmed. 





The FINAL DEPARTURE. 
(Embellifoed with a fine Engraving.) 


WE often havea foreboding in the 

human mind that gives ftrong in- 
timation of misfortune, and this obfer- 
vation is illuftrated by the following 
ftory. 

Jane married George for love; the 
vas daughter to a rich fmuggler, who 
had left her ‘pofleffed of a confiderable 
fortune in her own difpofal; he was fon 
to the captain of a frigate, who did.not 
leave him a fingle thilling, but folely de- 
pendent on midfhipman’s pay. 

Their affe€tion’ had commenced in 
their infancy, and Jane being free from 
all controul, detivered her hand, her 
her heart, and fortune, to George un- 
conditionally. 

A few days after their marriage, 
George received an invitation to dine on 
board his captain’s fhip; Jane read the 
card of invitation with trembling lips, 
and flrong iudications of horror. It 
brought to her mind a dream which had 
tormented her the preceding night,—in 
which her hufband . had appeared as 
drowned, and floating along the coatt. 

Jane exerted every influence of love 
to prevent George bin accepting this 
invitation ; George urged the refpect he 
owed his captain, and the weakneis of 
giving way to fears of vifionary creation. 
Jane felt the force of his argument, but 
‘her fubmiffion to his reafoning did not 
diffipate or even leffen her fears. 

She accompanied him to. the boat, 


preffed him to her panting heart, and as | 


Marcu, 1787. 


he embanked offered up prayers for his 
proteclion.— 

The evening pafled away---the night 
came, but George did not return--- 

Jane fat penfive at her window: it 
was two in the morning when the faw 
feveral lights move flowly up the ftreet 
a croud approached her houfe. Thofe, 
who gained adiitance, bearing in the 
corple of George.— 

He lad ftolen from the company on 
board to fly to the arms of Jane, but 
miffing the ladder by which he was to 
have defcended from the thip, fell into 
the fea, and his head flriking againft the 
gunwale of the boat, he funk, and never 


rofe again with lite. 


«Seven years have elapfed fince Geor 
was. drowned; and during thole fevea 
years Jane confumed her life in bitter 
grief, till affured ‘by her phyticians the 
was paft recovery, when fhe fmiled at 
the intelligence, apd in a few days after 
met the embraces of death without a 
ftruggle. 





The THEATRE. 
Number CCIV. 


A Comedy called SEDUCTION was 

performed at the lheatre Royal, 
Drury Lane on the thirteenth, written 
by Mr. Holcroft, author of Duplicits, 
the Noble Peafants, and Choleric Fa- 
thers.— 


The Charaers of this Piece are 
Lord Mordaunt, Mr. Kemble. 


General Burland, Mr. Aickin. 
Sir Frederic Fafhion, Mr. Palmer. 


Gabril Wilmot, Mr. King. 
Mrs. Modely, Mifs Pepe. 
Emilia Burland, Mrs. Brereton. 
Harriot, ~ Mrs. Wilfon. 
Lady Mordaunt, Mifs Farren. 


The ground-work of this peice is 
fimply this, Sir Frederic Fafhion, though 
in diftreffed circumftances, lays a fcheme 
to debauch Harriet, to feduce lady Mar- 
daunt the wife of his friend, and to car- 
ry off Emily a rich heirefs for the pur- 
pofe of marrying her; to prevent this 
the characters againft which he intends 
ruin, joined by lady Mordaunt's brother 
Gabriel, enter into a confpiracy to obvi+ 





ate his defigns, and punifh him. 
me Ss Lord 
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Lord Mordawnt is 2 mam of fan's 
who has given way to thé manners of 
the times, and neglects his wite, who 
tenderly loves him, and attempts to 
regain his affections by roufing his 
jealoufy. 

The moral is exemplary and intereft 
ing, its tendency being to expofe the 
infidious arts of intrigue, and correét 
the diffipation of the timés, by pre- 
venting the mifery that a gentleman of 
rank and fenfibility has drawn upon 
himfelf, by giving way to diflipation 
and inculcating tafhionable levity into 
his wife. The author has judicioufly 
ynade the wife the reclaimér of her hul- 
hand, and though the fcenes do not great- 
ly abound in incidents, yet they are Tef- 
ficiently interefling to keep the mind 
engaged with expeation, which is 
amply gratified in the tifth act, wherein 
Gabriel who represents a clown turns 
out to be the brother of lady Mor- 
daunt.. 

The dialogue is in many plates eafy 
and natural, but in general bears too 
ftrong evidence of art and ftudy : many 
obfervations fenfible and threwd, with 
numerous pleafantries, are fcattered 
through the comedy. There are fome 
we cannot admire for their novelty: 
thefe are, however, but teiflife objec- 
tions, and form a finall proportion to 
the well-applicd and jult imagery that 
generally prevailed througtrout the piece. 

The characters were all frongly fup- 

rted by the feveral actors, particularly 
of lady Mordaunt, in which Mils Farran 
difplayed the moft enchanting graces 
and fafcinating vivacity. 





COVEN T-GARDEN. 


A mufieal farce called Love and 
War was produced on the fame even- 
ing. Many people went in expectation 
of feeing a paitora] written by Mrs. 
Brookes, but were fadly difkppointed, 
in finding the piece reprefented, to be 
nothing betrer than a mutilation of an 
execrable opera performed fome time 
ago, uniler the name of Loewe in the 
Baf Indies, and faid to be the joint pro- 
duction of captain Jephfon and serteral 
Burgoyne. The fongs in this opera have 

etic merit, and were written by doctor 

rry of Dublin. ; 








OPERA HOUSE, 


DF: Arnold has produced a kind of 
compiled opera, undér the name of 
Giurio Cesar® in Eoitto. 


CHARACTERS: 


Julius Cefar, Rabinelli. 
Ptolemy, Mengozzi. 
Achitla, Batetti, 

Corius, Gattolini. 
Cleopatra, Madame Mara. 


Julius ‘Cefar, adtuated by ambitious 
views well as by motives of refentmentr, 
having conceived the idea of fubveriing 
the republic, and commenced hoitilitics, 
the fenate difpatched againft him Pom- 

ey with a numerous army, which be- 
wig defeated at the famous batile of 
Pharfalia, the unfortunate Pompey fled 
to Alexandria. in Egypt, placing all the 
hopes of hes fafety in the friendfhip and 
gratitade of king Ptolemy, whom he 
had favoured on many occafions. Ce- 
far finding the deflruction of his rival a 
political neceflity, purfaed him into E- 
¢ypt, where he no fooner arrived than 
he was prefented with his head; Ptolemy 
having bafely murdered Pompey for the 
perpote of ingratiating himfelf with the 
conqueror, according to the fuggeftions 
of his counfellor Achilla, At firlt Ceefar 
exprefled, or rather pretended, the ut- 
moft abhorvence for the bloody deed, 
but he foon reconciled himfelf to a mea- 
fure which he could not but confider as 
highly confonant to his intereft, and en- 
tered into a league with the treacherous 
monarch, until difcovering that he en- 
tertaned the fame perfidrous defign a- 
gainft hisown perfon, he fought him in 
the field, where it is uneertain whether 
he was flam or made captive. Cefar 
then placed on the throne Cleopatra, 
Prolemy’s filter, who had engaged his af- 
tections, and from whom her brother had 
ufurped the crown of Egypt. Qa thele 
well-known hittorical facts the prefent 
opera is grounded, with the addition of 
a lew fatvalous incidents, introduced for 
the conveniency of the performance. 

The opera of Giulio Cefare in Egitte 
was firft reprefented at the King’s The- 
atre, with the niufic of Hande/, in the 
year 1724, When the principle parts 
were filled by the celebrated fignor Se- 
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gefino, Bofchi, and fignora Cuzzoni. 
The original, however, oftring a great 
number of incongruities both in language 
and conduct, feveral alterations were ab- 
folutely neceffary to give it dramatic con- 
fiftency, and to fujt the refinement of a 
modern audience. This opera has heen 

with great attention; the airs 
are {elected with judgment to the powers 
of Mara and Rudinelli, the whole dif- 
covered the great abilities of Handel, 
and the band, as far as depended on 
them, fuffered none of his beauties to 


be injured, 


Tx HAPPY INTERVIEW. 





The Happy J serview, 





CELIA had, even in her infancy, | 


been imprefled. with a partiality for 
Charles, which as the increafed in years, 
matured into affection. Charles recipro- 
cated her love, and their parents looked 
forward with pleafure for the union 
which muft reward them both with the 
greateft bleffings heaven has been pleafed 
to beftow upon nuortals. 

The death of Charles’s father invefti- 
gated his affairs. It appeared he had 
lived far beyond his forcune; that his 
lands were deeply mortgaged, and his 
perfonal effets would net produce above 
three thouland pounds. 

This remnant appeared to Charles 
fcarcely fufficient to fupport a widowed 
mother and a young filler, whom he was 
convinced it was his duty to maintain. 

** T muft leave my country, exclaimed 


Charles, I muft leave my Celia; the | 


wants of a mother and a filter, mutt 
fuperfecte every other confideration : love 
muft give way to filial piety.” 

Charles, on the inftant, refolved on 
going out to the Eaft Indies. 

The parting produced a fcene of grief 
beyond defcription ; a tempeft of forrow 
fucceeded, which was followed by a 
fertled calm of melancholy. 

After five years abfence, Charles in- 
formed his friends that he had fecured a 
competency, and that he had refolved 
to facrifice every future expectation of 
wealth in India, to enjoy domeltic hap- 
pinels at home. 

This account was received with rap- 
ture, the beauty of Celia acquired freth 
bloom, and youth feemed to renovate 
<2 the mother of Charles. 
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A paraurt from India, with a black 
feal, foon after arrived. Horror feized 
upon the heart of Celia, the dared not 
open it, her father alfo. was too much 
affected, a friend undertook the tafk. 
This paquet contained bilts to a confider- 
able amount, they were duplicates of 
others which Charles had taken with 
him on board a Dutch thip he had em- 
barked in for Europe. 

Alas, that thip never reached her port. 
She had left India in company with the 
Dutchman ; and was wrecked upon the 
coaft of Africa A letter enclofed in the 
paquet, ftated ‘ that all on board had 
perifhed.”’ 

Celia neither wept nor fainted; the 
fat penfive with her eyes fixed, and three 
weeks paffed before the was even heard 
to figh. Her grief was fettled; the 
fhock had dried up even the fountains of 
forrow, not even a tear appeared. 

For months fhe remained totally filent, 
fhe neither afked for nourifhment nor 


| rejected it; the was totally paffive. Ar 


length nature prevailing, Celia’s fenfes 
returned, and with them all the poignant 
feelings of grief; the florm was fevere, 
and fhe became almoft exiaufted, chough 
fhe experienced every tendernefs, not 
only from her father, but.the mother 
and filer of Charles. 

She was ordered to the country by her 


| phyficians, and the two families accom- 


panied her to a rural retreat. 

Here the applied herfelf folely to the 
duties of religion, adminiftering relief to 
the indigent, and comfort to the forrow- 
ful. Charles had amply enabled her -to 
do this by a will which was in the pac- 
quet that broughi the bills. 

The exercife of benignity brought her 
mind to refignation, at leaft fo fat that 
her grief for Charles was freed from 
paroxyfims of diftraction. 

Sitting one evening in the garden in 
forrowful reverie, her whole mind oc- 
cupied with the image of Charles, her 
father came from the honfe to her; he 
fat by her fide, and took her hand; the 
perceived he was agitated, and cagerly 
inquired into the caufe. ** I have heard 
of Charles,” faid the father of Celia; 


‘Celia appeared aftonifhed, a heavy figh 


burft forth, the would have funk to 
the earth, opprefied by the weight of 
her heart, but a flood of tears lightened 


it. 
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« f have heard from Charles,” faid 
ther of Celia. 
OD wenifa God!” exclaimed the 
daughter; ** Here isa letter from him,”’ 
continued the father. Phe daughter 
grafped the letter in a frantic delirium 
of joy; fhe would have opened it, but 
was prevented by her father. - 
« Prepare,” faid the father of Celia, 
‘* prepare, my child. to receive Charles ; 
he ts in England ; he, is in the houte; 
he is here.” At that inftant Charles 
came forward.— Let thofe who have 
rvawers defcribe this feene. 
Charles had got fafe on fhore on part 
of the wreck, and with a few com- 
anions, after experiencing the fevereft 
toil and moft eminent danger, reached 
a French fort on the African coaft. The 
commandant received him with huma- 
nity, and it being time of war, fent him 
to France asa prifoner; but on a flate- 
ment of his cafe he was liberated, and 
now enjoys full compentation for all his 
fufferings. 





REMARKS on the MINOR 
GREEK POETS. 


I N the union of dignity, with fweet- 
nefs of melody, and with ftrength, 
the Greck is betrer adapted to beautiful 
compofition than any modern language. 
The ltatian has all its foftnets, but wants 
its force. The French poffeffes equal e- 
legance and expreffion, but is deficient 
in found and dignity. The Englith is 
ftrong, nervous, flowery, fit for ani- 
mated oratory and enthuliaftic poetry, 
but abounds with Saxon monof*l!ables, 


very improper for the liquid ‘lapfe of | 


mellifluous cadences ‘To compare the 
Dutch and the German with the lan- 


uage of Athens, were to compare the | 


jarring noife of grating ison, with the 
foft warblings of the flute. The other 
languages of Europe are equally unfit for 
harmonious modulations, and indeed 
cannot properly be examined in this 
place, as the people, who fpeak them, 
have not yet diftinguifhed themntelves by 
any writings truly claffical. 

The Greek epigram naturally falls 
firft under our prefent confideration. Of 
thefe litile compofitions, which owe their 
origin to Greece, none can be infenfible 
of the beauty, whole tafte is not vitiated 
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by the lefs delicate wit of the modern 
epigrammatift. Indeed, to relith the 
fimple graces of the Greek epigram, 
the tafte muft not be formed upon the 
modct even of the celebrated Martial. 
Among the Latin poets, Catullus ap- 
proaches neareft to the Greeks in this 
fpecies of compofition. ‘The Anthologia, 
fiill extant, are written by various au- 
thors, and there are fearcely fufficient 
Epigrams of any one, to difcriminate 
his manner from that of others. Suffice 
it to remark in general, that their beauty 
does not often confift in a point, or witty 
conceit, but in a fimplicity of thought, 
and a fweetnefs of language. 


Py THAGORAS. 
The Golden Verfes of Pythagoras, 





though not remarkable for fplendor of 
diction, or flowing verfification, are yet 
highly beautiful in the concife and forci- 
ble mode of inculcating morality, and 
almoit the Chriftian virtues. The ear- 
Ker philofophers of Greece conveyed 
their tenets in verfe, not fo much be- 
caufe they afpired to the charac.er of 
poets. as becaufe precepts delivered in 
metre were more eafily retained in the 
memory of their difciples. Pythagoras 
has comprized every neceffary rule for 
the conduct of life in this little poem, 
and he that commits it to memory, will 
not want a guide to direét his behaviour 
under any event: but though the mo- 
rality of thefe verfes is their more valu- 
able beauty, yet are they by no means 
deftitute of poetical merit. 

That generofity of foul, which ever 
accompanics true genius, has induced 
the poets and philofophers, of all ages, 
to fland forth in the caufe of liberty. 
; Alczeus, of whofe merits from the mo- 
| numents of antiquity we may form the 
mofi exalted idea, firft raifed himfelf to 
eminence by a poem, intitled Stafiotica, 
a violent invective againft Pittacus, at 
that time the tyrant of Athens. This 
poem has not efcaped the general wreck, 
| and we have only a few broken {peci- 
| mens of this celebrated writer’s works 
| prefented by the ancient grammarians. 
| We inuft, therefore, be contented to 
| learn his character from the judicious 


a os 





| Quintilian, and the learned Dionyfius 





on 


| of Halicarnaffus : the former of whem 
afferts, that he was concife, fublime, 


} accurate, and in many refpects refem- 


bled 
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bled Homer; the latter, that he had a 
grandeur, brevity, and fweetnefs, equally 
blended through all his compofitions. 


STESICHORUS. 


Stefichorus, according to Quintilian, 
was remarkable tor ftrength of genius. 
He gave to lyric poetry, all the folem- 
nity of the Epopaa. Had he known 
how to reftrain the impetuofity of bis 

enius, it is faid, he would have rivalled 
Seat : but, unfortunately, the noble 
warmth of his temper urged him beyond 
the bounds of juft weiring, and he feems 
to have failed of excelicuce by a redun- 
dancy of beauties. 


MENANDER. 


The fragments of Menander are fuf- 
ficiently excellent to make every votary 
of learning regret the lofs of his works. 
Some indeed have thought, that time 
never gave a greater blow to polite lite- 
rature than in the deftruction of the 
comedies of Menander: but as Terence 
has preferved his fbirit and his ftyle, 
perhaps we are compentfated for the want 
of the original, by the exact copyings of 
that elegant author. Quintilian, from 
whofe judgment there is no appeal, has 
reprefented this author as alone fufficient 
to form our tafte and ftyle. The few 
remains, preferved by Stobaus, whether 
the beauty of the fentiments, or the purity 
of the diction be regarded, muft be pro- 
nounced uncommonly excellent. They 
are, however, too generally known to 
require illuftration. 


SIMONIDES. 


Simonides is characterized by Lon- 
ginus, as a poet remarkable for the pa- 
thetic. Of his writings, very few have 
furvived the injuries of time. The little 
poem on Danie, is, however, fufficient 
to juftify the judgment of Lonyimus. 
Nothing can be more delicately tender, 
or more exquifitely pathetic. 

There is fomething inexpreffibly pleaf- 
ing to the mind, in the reprefentation 
of a mother addreffing a Meeping infant 
unconfcious of its danger, with all the 
endearing blandifiments of miaternal 
fendnefs. The other remarkable poem 
of this author, which time has fpared, 
is of a very different kind. It is a fatire 
®n women, and is well known by a 
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profaic tranflation of it, inferted in the 
eflays of a celebrated modern writer, — 


ALCMON. 


Alcmon of Laconia is another melan- 
choly inftance of the depredations which 
the hand of ‘Time has made on the moft 
valuable works of antiquity. Of this au- 
thor, once celebrated throughout Greece, 
quoted by the learned, and repeated by 
the fair, fcarcely the name is known in 
the prefent age. Athenseus Hepheflion, 
the tcholiait on Pindar, Euftathius, and 
Plutarch, have vindicated this writer from 
abfulute oblivion, by preferving a few of 
his fragments. Love verfes, which fince 
his time have employed fome of the 
greateft poets, and have been admired by 
the moll fenfible readers, were of his in- 
vention All the poets before him had 
invariably written in hexameter. He 
fubjoined the elegiac verfe, and may 
juitly claim the honour of having in- 
vented that fpecies of poetry, which 
Ovid and the other Latin elegiac poets 
advanced to a moft pleafing fpecies of 
compofition. ; 

ARCHILOCHUS. 


Archilochus wrote iambies and. ele- 
giacs; the former, fatirical; the latter, 
amatorial. That he fucceeded in his 
attempts we have fufficient reafon to 
conclude from the teftimonies of the 
greateft critics of antiquity, Horace and 
Longinus. There is not enough of him 
remaining to enable us to form a judg- 
ment of the impartiality of their decifion, 
and we muft be contented to acquielce 
in their authority. 


OrPHEUS. 


Lucian fays, in one of his Dialogues, 
that the poets have given Jupiter many 
of his molt pompous epithets, merely 
for the fake of a fonorous word to fill 
up a verfe. The hymns of Orpheus 
abound with thefe expletives, and the 
reader is often difgufted with founding 
verfe deftitute of fenle. If, however, 
they were compofed for mufic, they may 
pafs uncenfured: for it feems to have 
been generally agreed, and is obfervable 
at this day, that very little attention is 
to be paid to the words of operas, odes, 
and fongs, which are written merely for 
the mufic: but the poems of Orpheus, 
if thofe which are extant are like all his 
productions, would certainly move no 


ftones. 
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ftones. What has been faid of the 
hymns of Orpheus, may be extended to 
many of the orher Greek ca, 
of the fame {pecies. General cenfure will, 
however, feldom be juft, and it muft be 
confelled, that there are fome among 
them, particularly thofe of Callimachas, 
truly feblime beautiful. 


Soton. 


There was a {pecits of per among 
the Athenians, which, in fome meafure, 
refenbled many of our Englifh ballads. 
At the approach of a war, or after a 
vitory, ‘or defeat, the poets and ftatef- 
mea ulyally difperfed among the people 
fome fhort poem, which tended to ani- 
mate them with courage, or to infpire 
them with joy. Solon, the wife legifla- 
tor of Athens, was too well acquainted 
with the power of poetry over the human 
heact, to negledt this efficacious method 
of enforcing his laws, and propagating 





his inflitutions ainong the lower ranks of 


the Athenians. There are ftil! extant 
fome of his pieces, which bear internal 
marks of having been purpofely written 
to give the people a paffion for liberty, 
to infpire them with a love of virtue, 
and to%each them obedience to the laws. 
They are, indeed, written in the clegiac 
micafure, but have nothing of the foit 
amorous firain of the Ovidian elegy. 
They are manly, moral, and fevere. By 
ehefe, itis a well known fact, that the 
Athenians were animated to refume a 
war which they had dropt in de/pair, 
and that in confequence of the ardour 
which thefe infpired, they obtained a 
complete victory over their entmics. 


Tyat aus. 


Tyrtaus wrote in a fimilar ftvle, but 
entirely confined himtelf to martia! fub- 
jets. So Mrongly is military valour, 
and the love of Itherty cuforced in his 
Intle compofitnens, that it would by no 
means be abfurd to attribute the victo- 
rics of the Grecians over the Perfias, as 
much to a Tyrtaus, as to a Miltiades or 
Themiftocles. “The effects of thele po- 
litical ballads have been frequently feen 
among the Englith in a time of war. 
Many a poor fellow has been tempied to 
quit the plough and the loom for the 
iward, on hearing a fong in praife of 
Hawke or Wolfe roared by his obftre- 
perous companions. Thefe verfes are 
too'deficient in point of elegance to ad- 
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mit of quotations. and the frequent 
nortunnies of hearing thern from the 
mouths of the vulgar, render epetition 
in this place unneceffary. he bards 
of Grub-ftreet are commonly the authors 
of our martial ballads; but at Athens 
they were written by poets, flatefinen 
and philofphers. We may judge of 
the tfluence of their produétions, by 
the powerful effet of our rude and even 
nonfenfical rhymes. 


LYCorHRON. 


Few ancient authors have been lefs 
read than Lycophron. His obfeurity 
not only retards, but difguits the reader; 
yet, perhaps, his want of perfpicuity 
though highly difagreeable to the ftu- 
dent, isa beauty in a work confilting of 
predi¢tions. Prophecies and oracles have 
ever been purpofely obfcure, and almoft 
unintelligible. Ihe mind that atrends te 
thefe uninfpired predictions of paganifm, 
voluntarily renoynces reafon, and be- 
lieves the more as it underftands the lefs; 
but whether Iycophron is to be praifed 
or genfured for obscurity, certain it is, 
that on this account he will never be- 
come a favourite author. Notwithftand- 


ing the labours of the great Potter, he . 


is fall difficult, and will probably con- 
tinue to repole in duft and darknefs, a- 
midft the dyll collections of antiquated 
muicums. 


BACCHYLIDES. 


The poems of Bacchyli‘es, however 
he is neglected by the moderns, were 
highly honoured by an ancient, who was 
elteemed a complete judge of literary 
merit. Hiero hefitated not to pronounce 
them fuperior to the Odes of Pindar, 
which have been generally celebrated as 
the utmoft efforts of human genius. The 
opinion of Hicro may, however, be 
qvefiioned with an appearance of plau- 
fibility, when it is confidered, that his 
charafter, as a critic, was eftablithed by 
his courtiers, who, to gain his favour, 
might not fcruple to violate the truth. 


ANACREON. 


The gay, the fprightly, the voluptu- 
ous Auacreon is known to every reader. 
His fubjeéts, and his manner of treat- 
ing them, have captivated all who are 
fufceptible either of pleafure or of poetry. 
There is, indeed, an exquifite tendernets, 
delicacy, and tafte in the featiments, but 
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always thought he derived no 
ol aon of bis es ai from the choice 
of expreffions, and the peculiar harmony 
of his veries. It has been objected to 
by rigid woralifts that his writings tend 
to e drunkennels and debauchery. 
But this objeion might in fome degree 
be extended ro a great part of the fineft 
writers, ancient and modern. A man of 
fenfe and judgment will admire the beau- 
ties of a compofition without luffering 
its fentiments to influence his principles 
or his conduct. He will look upon the 
more liccntious fallics of Anacreontic 


writers. as little jeux d’e/prit deligned | 


to pleafe in the hour of convivial telti- 
vity, but not to regulate his thoughts 
and aétions in the feviews concern ot 
life. Whatever may be the moral ten- 
dency of his writings, 1 is certain that 
as a poet he is unrivalled in that {pecies 
of compofition which he adopted. Many 
have been the imitations of him. but 
few have fucceeded. Ihe joys of love 
and wine have indeed been cdefcribed by 
his followers, but their touches are more 
like the dawbings of an unfkilful painter 
than the exquilite tras of a matier 
hand. Cowley, whofe genias certainly 
artook more of the Anacreontic than 
of the Pindaric, has been one of his hap 
ieft_ imitators, for he is rather to be 
called an imitator than a tranflator: but 
the Englith reader will not form a juft 
idea of the merits of Anacreon from 
thofe Bacchanalian fones which fo fre- 
quently appear under the title of Ana- 
creontic. 
OPPIAN. 
Scaliger, whofe judgment, though 
fometimes called in queftion, ought cer- 
tainly to have great weight, beltowed 
very extraordinary praifes on the writ- 
ings of Oppian; a poet, who, though 
he has been compared to Virgil in his 
Georgics, is only perufed by the curi- 
ous in Grecian literature, andis known 
ohly by name to the common reader. 
The emperor Caracalla. under whom 
this poet flourifhed, is {aid to have been 
fo charmed with his poems, as fo have 
ordered him a ftater for each verfe. 
Modern critics will, however, dare to 
call in queftion the tafte of Caracalla. 
The works of Oppian confifted of hali- 
eutics, ics, and ixentice, the lat- 
ter of which have perithed by the inju- 
ries of time. He was a grammarian, 


which, ini the idea of the Greeks, meant 


| 
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a profeffed fcholar; and in every age, 
the works of men, who profeffed literas 
ture, have been lefs admired than the 
vigorous aad wild productions of uncul- 





tivated genius. ‘The former are con- 
tented to avoid: faults, but the latter Ja« 
bour after nothing but beauties, Apol« 
lonius is more correét than Homer, and 
Johnion than Shakfpeare; but Apollo- 
nius and John{fon are coldly approved, 
while Homer and Shak{peare are beheld 
with aftonifhment almoit equal to ido- 
latry. Oppian has met with the ufaal 
fate of grammarians, and has fearce! 

bien read, but the reader of tafte wil 
yet find many paffages, which, if they 





are not fublime, he muft confefs to be 


| beautiful. , 


TRYPHEODORUS. 


Trypheodorus has heen introduced te 
the Englith reader, by the excellent tranf- 
lation of the ingenious Mr. Merricks 
Homer he certainly imitated, and has 
fuceceded in \the imitation. Copies 
taken by great mafters, though inferior 
in general, yet in fome parts commonly 
rival their originals. Trypheodorus 
reaches not the fublimer flights of the 
Meonian bard, but he follows him at 
no diftant interval. It is enough to re- 
commend him to general approbation, 
that wath a moderate portion of Hoe 
mer’s fame, he has more correctnefs. 
He may be read with advantage not on- 
ly in, a poetical, but ia an ‘hiftorical 
view. Where Homer difconrinued the 
thread of his. ftory, Trypheodorus has 
taken it up. Indeed, this poem is a 
neceflary fupplement to the Hiad, with- 
out which the reader is: left unfatisfied. 
Trypheodorus is faid to have written 
another poem, called 0802+ sa Assropgapen 
jsainy in which he has omitted, through 
each book, the letter which marked the 
number of it. Such a kind of compe- 
fition is trifling, and beneath a man of 
genius: but it muft be allowed to bea 
work of great difficulty, and confequent- 
ly a proof of great application. Nor 
oaght it to injure the charaGer of Try- 
phecderus as a poet, but to be viewed 
as the wanton production of an ingeni- 
ous, but ill-employed grammarian. If 
Homer wrote the ‘battle of the Frogs 
| and Mice, and Virgil defcanted .on ~ 

Gnat, without lofing the dignit 
their characters ; iderior — 





| indulge the inoffenfive fallice of whim, 
without 
























































without the imputation of folly or pu- 


erility. 
In the fal of fome of thefe, and 
other of Minor Poets, whofe works 


are extant, the lover of the Grecian 
Mufe fines a pleafing variety after read- 
fng the more fublime and beautiful pro- 
duGions of Hefiod, Homer, and Theo- 
critus: and erery ene, who has juft 

tenfions to tafte, muft febdfcribe to 
the opinion of Horate, 


' Non J priores Maconius tenet 
Sedes ancl Pindarica latent, 
Ceaquect Alcwt minaces, 
Stefichorigue graves Laman. 





On the Preasures of REFLECTION. 


Hat the enjoymentrs of the intel- 
lets exceed the pleafures of fenfe, 
is a truth confelfed by all who are capa- 
ble of exerting the faculties of thinking 
in their full vigour. But by thefe plea- 
fures are genera!lf underflood fublime 
contemplations on fubjects of fcience 
and abfirufe difquifition—contemplations 
which can only be the refult of uncom- 
mon powers, and extraordinary efforts. 

But there are intelleétual pleafures 
of another kind; to the enjoyment of 
which, neither abilities nor learning are 
required. ‘Thefe are no other than the 
pleafures of refiection, which are open 
to the illiterate mechanic, as well as to 
the fage philofopher, and conftitute the 
{weeteit fatisiactions of human life. 

There are few who have not felt pleaf- 
ing fenfations arifing from a retrefpec- 
tive view of the firft period of their 
lives. To recoile& the puerile amute- 
ments, the petty anxieties, and the eager 

urfuits of childhood, is a tafk in which 
all delight. It is common to obrerve, 
that on no fubje do men dwell with 
fuch pleafure, as the boyifh tricks and 
wanton pranks which they practifed at 
fchool. The hoary head looks back 
with a {mile of complacency, mixed 
with regret, on the feafon when health 
glowed on the cheek, when lively {pirits 
warmed the heart, and when toil ftrung 
the nerve with vigour. 

Cicero has remarked, that events the 
moR difagreeable, during their imme- 
diate influence, give an exquifite fatis- 
faction when their confequences have 


Oe the Pleafures of Refieition. 





ceafed; and Eneas folaces his com. 
prions, under the hardthips they en. 
dured, with the confideration, that the 
rememberante of their fufferings would, 
one day, give them fatisfaction. Thar 
thefe fentiments are juit, is well known 
to thofe who have enjoved the conver. 
fation of the foldier. Lartles, fkirmithes, 
and fieges, at which, perhaps, he trem. 
bled during the aétion, furnith him with 
topics: of converfation, and fources of 
pleafure, for the remainder of his life, 

Reficétion is the mott proper employ- 
ment, and the fweeteft fatistaion, in a 
rational old age. Deftitute of ftrength 
and vigour, neceflary for bodily exer. 
tions, and furnifhed with obfervations by 
experience, the old man finds his chief 
employment, and his greatelt pleafure, to 
confill in wandering in imagination over 
paft fcenes of delight, in recounting the 
adventures of his youth, the viciffitudes 
of human life. and the public events to 
which he is proud of having been an eye 
witnefs. Of fo exalted a nature are thefe 
enjoyments, that theologifts have not 
hefitated to aflert, that to recolle& a 
well-{pent life, is to anticipate the blifs 
of a future exiftence. 

The proteffors of philofophy, who will 
be acknowledged to have underftood the 
nature of true and fubftantial pleafure 
better than the bufy, the gay, and the 
diffipated, have ever fhewn a prediletion 
for privacy and folitude. No other caufe 
have they affigned for their conduét in 
forfaking fociety, than that the noife and 
hurry of the world is incompatible with 
the exertion of calm reafon, and dif- 
paffionate reflection. “Ihe apophthegm 
of that ancient, who faid, “ he was never 
* Jeis alone than when by himfeif,’”’ is 
not to be confidered as a mere epigram- 
me\¢ turn. In vain was it to -purfue 
philofophy in the Saburra—fhe was only 
to be courted, with frecefs, in the fequel- 
tered thade of rural retirement. 

Were the powers of refle&ion culti- 
vated by habit, mankind would at all 
times be able to derive a pleafure from 
their own breafts, as rational as it is ex- 
alted. To the attainment of this hap- 
pinets, a fri adherence to the rules of 
virtue is neceflary ; for let it be remem- 
bered, that none can feel the pleafures of 
reflection, who do not enjoy the peace 
of innocence. 
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POETICAL PIECES. 


PASTORAL in Imitation of SHENSTONE. 


(Continued from p. 90.) 
1° I chance to attend to my flocks, 
‘They remind me he’s fair without 
art ; 
When the waves dafh in vain ’gainft the 
rocks, 
So hard, I lament, is her heart. 


But though love no impreffion can make, 
Tho’ her bofom is proof ’gainit its 
fires ; : 
She’s to every foft feeling awake, 
Which the voice of compailion infpires. 


I have feen her a ftarling revive, 
Almoft dead from the cold, in her 
brealt ; 
And I wifh’d I'd been fcarcely alive, 
If I might be fo fondly carefs’d. 


Her manners engage the refin’d, 
Her modefty chaftens the*bold ; 
To all the is equally kind, 
And, alas! the is equally cold. 


If to others more haughty the were, 
Methinks I fhould love her the lefs ; 
More free did Narcifla appear, 
That freedom were death to my peace. 


E’en my wihhes fo little I know, 
Love is ftill fo embitter’d with care; 
Ié the {mile —’twill not always be fo, 
Let her frown—and I’m ftruck with 
defpair. 


Yet think not her fhape, or her face, 
Could alone fuch a paffion infpire ; 
Ev’ ry charm fhe diiplays with fuch grace, 
That I can’t for my life but admire. 


How the colour has fled from my cheeks, 
When fome forrowful air the has fung; 
And fo fweetly the {miles when fhe fpeaks, 
Her teatures fay more than her tongue. 


Yet the’s cruel I wot, tho’ the fmile, 
As fuch beauties too frequently be ; 
MARCH, 1727. 





Nor compaffion my reafon beguile, 
To think the’ll be partial to me. 


For what gifts can I boaft to engage, 
The heart of a nymph that’s fo fair; 
Will the pity the {pring of my age, 
Or efteem me becaule I'm fincere ! 


No—fhe rather will liften to thofe, 
Who can talk by the hour of her 
charms ; [the rofe, 
And will fwear ‘ fhe has cheeks like 
“© And that heaven is befure in her 
** arms. 


“* Than the vi’let that fparkles with dew, 
*¢ Than the fky when no cloud’s to be 

** feen ; 
‘¢ If compar’d with her eyes are not blue, 
‘© Nor fo witchingly brilliant I ween. 


*¢ Nor the chefnut's fo brown as her hair, 
*¢ Nor the fnow is fo white as her 
“© neck ; 
Nor the {wan has fo graceful an air, 
That fails with fuch pride o’er the 
§¢ Jake. 


‘ 


~ 


‘¢ Thenthe flow’rets muft {pring up where 
‘6 fhe treads, 
‘¢ Trees for .her their beft bloffoms 
‘* hang out; [meads, 
‘¢ She gives life to the groves and the 
** And quick death to the thepherds 
** no doubt. 


‘ 


nr 


If abfent—until fhe return, 

‘* How fadly thefe true ones have 
** figh’d ; 

‘¢ When fhe comes—how they pant and 
‘*‘ they burn, 

«¢ With a thoufand emotions befide.”” 


For thofe flatt’rers the better can feign, 
The lefs of the paflion they feel ; 
Whilit 1 ftrive to declare but in vain, 
That love they can picture fo well. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 


_ On 
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On the Death of a young Lavy. 


g° blooms the rofe when vernal gales 
Their foit enliv’ning influence fhed; 
So when a noxious blaft prevails, 

It droops, and all its beauties fade. 
Ah! thort liv'd flower! ah, haplefe fair! 
Alike your charts, alike their date ; 
Flow, flow, my tears on Harriet’s bier, 

Sweet victim of an early fate ! 
Say, thall th’impaffion’d bofom grieve 
At angry heaven's too partial doom ; 
That blafted all our hopes, and gave 
Thy fpring of beauty to the tomb? 
Or thall we, with Faich’s fteady eye, 
View thee, thy kindred angels join ; 
An inmate of thy native fky, 
While heaven's eternal year is thine? 








VERSES under a Bujio of Comus. 


wk ILE rofy wreaths the goblet deck, 
Thus Comus fpoke, or feem’d to 
{peak : 
«¢ This place, for focial hours defign’d, 
*¢ May care and bufinefs never find; 
«+ Come every Mule without reftraint, 
« Let genius prompt and fancy paint ; 
46 Let wit and mirth, with friendly ftrite, 
“ Chafe the dull gloom that faddens life ; 
¢ True wit, that firm to virtue’s caule, 
“© RefpeAs religion and the laws ; 
‘True mirth, that cheerfulnets fupplies, 
«© To modelt ears and decent eyes. 
** Let thefe indulge their livelieft fallies, 
** Both {corn the cankee’d help of malice; 
‘* True to their country and their friend, 
« Both fcora te flatter or offend.” 


ee ee 





4 POETIC Fragment. 
(Continued from p. 90.) 


y ] FRE glad Cornaro fix’d—and hop’d 
; to find 


that mught pleafe a knowle:lre-loving 
mind, wreathe, | 


— 
(or where the co! 


aumns rofe in beautea iS 
(or ulpeure ieern tu fpeak, or pail to 
breathe ; 
Nod little thought the hour was fo nigh, 
When all thee pleatures of his mind 
fhoulct aie, 
ihe beams ot tciencc fram his foul retire, 
Aad fade, extinguihh’d by a nobler fire : 


— — 








Askindled wood, howe’er its lames might 
rife, [ dies ; 

When the bright fun is feen, in embers 

Soon as his breaft perceiv’d the powerful 
ray, 

Whate’er poffefs’d it inftantly gave way, 

As in the wood beneath the lightning’s 
beam, | flame $ 

Perifi the leaves, and the whole tree js 

Minerva fudden from his fou! was fled, 

And Venus reign’d fucceffive in her ftead, 

A thoufand fair-ones, of her frolic train, 

Long at the youth had bent their thafts 
in vain; 

Lanc’d from the wanton eye they fought 
his heart, 

But Virtue’s temper fill repuls’d the dart, 

Nor all their force nor poifon need he 
fear, 

Virtue mull tip the fhaft that enters there; 

As diamonds {corn the keeneft pow’rs of 
ftcel, 

And touch'd alone by fellow-gems can 
feel. 

One glance at laft an eafy paflage found, 

And undirected made the deeper wound; 

From Modefty’s bright quiver it was fent, 

Nor knew its beauteous owng¢r where it 
went ; [came ; 

From chafte Delphina’s pow’rful eye it 

Malta to Venice lent the charming dame, 

Malta, blefs’d ifle! whofe daughters all 
are fair, 

Whafe fons to manly fortitude are dear, 

So properly do love and glory meet, 

And beauty {till with valour holds its feat. 

‘lo Venice by a noble father fent, 

Some pleafing moons the fair one here 
had fpent, 

Beneath a tencer uncle’s careful eye ; 

Where, but to him, fhauld then Cornara 
fiy ? 

To him he did his caufe of grief unfold, 

His country, name, and parentage he 
told ; 

In fhort, confefs’d his honourable flame, 

Begg d his permiffion to addrefsthe dame; 

And did his leave obtain—nor long he 
fu’d, 

Ere the coy maid wasin herturnfubdu’'d; 

Nor modefty herfelf a blufh put on, 

To be by tuch a lover quickly won. 

Smoothly, thus far, to bhappinefs he 

WEN, 

Nought now was wanting but the fire's 
content 5 

Which one endow’d as he was fure to 
grainy 

And needed only fee him to obtain. 

Th’ cb- 
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Th’ obferving uncle mark’d the won- 
. d’rous youth; 
Fathom’d his love, his conftancy, and 
truth ; 
Said, to her father pleas’d he them would 
{peed ; 
He faid, and foon th’ enamour’d youth 
agreed ; 
Lo! with its precious freight the veffel 
ftor'd, 
Cornaro and his happineds on board ; 
Blefs’d with chafte beauty he fuch trifles 
fcorn'd 
As Jafon ftole, or Menelaus mourn’d. 
Can gold the heart like conquering 
beauty move? 
Or wiat is luft, compar’d with facred 
love ? | ftand, 
And now for Malta with full fails they 
Came, faw, and all but touch’d the 
promis’d land: 
When Oh! fad feene of fortune’s al- 
t’ring brow, 
Falfe as the fkies above, or feas below, 
A Turkith galley mark’d them from afar, 
Purfued the veifel unprepar’d for war ; 
Refiftance vain, by numbers overbore, 
Aad led them wretched flaves to Smyr- 
na’s fhore. 
Can words, what thought can fearce 
conccive, exprels 
The uncle’s, virgiu’s, lover’s deep dif- 
trefs ? 
Compar’d with which the mangling knife 
would pleafe, 
And the fiefce rack’s fevereft pain be 


cafe. 
And now expos’d to public fale they 
flood, { crowd, 


Amidft the chaff'ring Turk’s infulting 


(To be continued.jJ 
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Jo SEDUCTION. 
By Mr. Hotcrorrf. 
AMONG the tawny fons of Indian 


lands, 
The hero, who afpires to lead their 
bands, [ gain, 
Muft proof afford, ere he his caufe can 
Of refolution, and contempt of pain ; 
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Affembied chiefs the defp’rate conteft 
view, 
Infli&t the torture, and the pang renew ! 
Aad fhould he, while the flames his reins 
embrace, [ apace, 
Heave one poor figh, or even breathe 
With fcorn and ignominy he is expell’d, 
By boys and women in derifion held ; 
But if, to pain fuperior, he comes forth 
Equal to heroes of acknowledg’d worthy 
Applauding fhouts re-eccho to the fkiesg 
And all hearts claim him as his country's 
prize! 
Severe the tak—Who would to fame 


afpire 
In lands like thefe, where virtue’s tried 
by fire? | fame, 
Scarce lefs fevere his tafk who pants for 
Scorch’d by the ardour of poetic flame ; 
While fable, dition, pathos, wit, and 
tafte, 
Like fcorpion whips, and racks, are 
round him plac’d ! 
Fur while to conquer cach defect he tries, 
** On the ftrong torture of the mind he 
lies !”” 


Rafhly refolv’d to dare impending fate, 
To-night comes forth a hardy candidate, 
The critic lath, the more than mortal 

r — flings, 

When obloquy the poct’s bofom wrings, 

When difappointment gnaws his bleed- 
ing heart, 

And mad refentment hurls her venom’d 
dart, [ rude, 

When angry noife, difguft, and uproar 


F Damnation urge, andev’ry hope exclude, 


Thefe, dreadful tho’ they are, can’t quite 


repel 
Th’ afpiring mind that bids the man 
excel, 
Tho’ rules, alone would yield a bar- 
ren fame, 
Such praife as rules can merit he may 
claim. 


Each unity’s preferv’d, nor knows the 
lay 

A lapfe of time beyond the clofe of day 3 

No change of fcene denotes a chang’d 
abode, 

Nor has he dar’d indulge one epifode. 

But rules of art no native tints bellow ; 

Art never taught the beauteous rofe to 

blow ; 

If nurtur’d not by dews, and heav’n- 

born fire, 

The half-blown bad muft droop, the 

plant expire. 





Ere they'll confefs, him fit for them to 
die, 

Whips, ftings, and fire, hie fortitude 
mult try! | 


Ts Fogeicn 
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FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. 


Venice, Jaa. 18. 

HE State has come to a refolution 

of carrying on an offenfive war, not 
alone againft the Bey of Tunis, but 
others of the petty States of a who 
have committed depredations on the vel- 
{els of this Republic; and in confequence 
of this determination, which has been al- 
molt unanimouily agreed to by the fenate, 
the molt vigorous exertions are now put- 
ting in execution, and two ftrong arma- 
ments belonginy to the Venetians ouly will 
be at fea in a very fhort time, furnifhed 
with every neceflary to carry on a bom- 
bardment by fea with the utmott force. 
Such fteps are confidered as abfolutely ne- 
ceflary to prevent the ruin of feveral valu- 
able Saati of commerce, as the Barbary 
States appear to be united, in a gencral 
aim, for the total extin@ion of the Veue- 
tion trade in the Mediterranean; the cap- 
tures they have already made amount to a 
very large fum. 

Vienna, Jan. 30. The accounts of an 
accommodation between the court of 
Rone and that of Naples were premature ; 
on the contrary, the lait advices from the 
latter were, that the negociations with the 
Holy See made but little progrefs.. The 
court of Nap'es, muft indecd, be purticu- 
larly complaifant to fuffer the pope. to 
have the appointment of any of their bi- 
fhops, whiit in all other catholic nio- 
narchics that nomination is free. 

Toulon, Feb. 2. ‘Yhe Penthievre, Car- 
fonne, belonging to this Port, la& from 
Conftautinople, has juft arrived here, with 
a confirmation of the new treaty between 
the courtsof France and the Ottoman em- 
pire having received the affent of the grand 
fignior and his minilters. The operation 
of thus treaty wall ge principally to the 
etablifhineut of French taGories in feveral 
parts of his fublime bighnels's dominions, 
where tettlements of that natare have 
not been made: and very diflinguithing 
marks of condefcer fion have been given in 
this treaty to France, on confideration of 
binding hericlt to fupply a nominated 
quantity of naval and military flores to the 
different arfenals belonging to the Furks. 

Bruges, feo. i7. An account from Bruf- 
fels, juit arrived, mentions that the pope's 
nuncio has received orders te quit that 
capitalin 24 hours, and the emperor's do- 
munionsin three weeks, on account of his 
having prefumed to publith a suec in 
defiance of that wile menarch’s authority. 

Kew, Feb. 22. The emprefs of Ruflia 
is tately arrived at this place with her whole 
buitC, 3 ccemp ada by the imperial ambaf- 


. 


fador and the Englifh and French mini- 
fters. Her Imperial majefty is in perfed 
health, and has not fuffered in the leat 
from fatigue during her journcy, notwith- 
ftanding the length of it (near 1aco Eng- 
lith miles) and the inclemency of the fea- 
fun. ‘The carriages were fixed upon 
fledges, the motion of which over the 
beaten fnow was perfectly fmooth and 
even. Her majefty was every where ex- 
tremely well lodged in houfes built on pur- 
pote fer her accommodation. 

Paris, Feb. 26. The proceflion at Ver- 
failles, which was expected to be very 
grand, proved at laft inferior to that when 
the king comes to Paris. It was not the 
coronation-coach his majeity went in, but 
the ufual carriage that conveys him gene- 
rally to the parifh-church of Verfailles ; 
with this difference, however, that eight 
horfes were put to it. The Notables were 
already aflembled, and his majefty arrived 
at a quarter after cleven in the forenoon. 
The nobility and beft part of the Notables 
(the clergy excepttd) were drefled in the 
Spanith fafhion, and had on hats adorned 
with fuperb plumes of feathers, The king 
addreffed his noble peers and commoners 
with a grace peculiar to his majefty, and 
the aflembly was over at one o'clock. 

‘The debates on the Friday and Saturday 
were concerning the clergy, but they ure 
kept profoundly fecret. 

the following is a literal tranflation of 
his majetty’s fpeech from the throne. 

* Gentlemen, 

* T have feleGed you from the differ- 
ent ofders of the ftatc, and I have af- 
fembled you to make you acquainted with 
my plans, 

“ This has been the practice of many of 
our kings, my predeceflors, and particular 
ly the chief of my branch, whofe name ttill 
remains dear to every Frenchman, and of 
whom 1 fhall always confider it my glory 
to tollow the example. 

“ The plans which will be communi- 
cated to you on my part are great and im- 
portant ; on the one fide, to meliorate 
the revenues of the ftate, and to afcertain 
their full receipt by a more equal diftribu- 
tion of the impofts ; on the other hand, te 
free commerce from the different fhackles 
which impede its circulation, and to ligh- 
ten as much as the circuniftances of the 
ftate will permit me, the more indigent 
clafles of nty people. 

“ Such are, gentlemen, the views on 
whfchI am occupied, and which I have de- 
termined to purfue after the moft ftri@ ex- 
amination, As they all tend to the public 





good, 
6 
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ood, and knowing the zeal with which 
‘ou are all animated for my fervice, I 
io not fear to confult you on their execu- 
tion. I fhallattend, and fhall examjne care= 
fully, the regulations of which you may ¢ 
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think the plans fulceptible. - Iam convine- 
ed that your judgments, confpiring all te 
the fame end, will be ‘unanimous in the 
determination, that po particular intereft 
fhall oppote itfelf to the general intereft.”” 
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LONDON, ‘an. 22. 

HE convention agreed to between 
. % the Britith and french kings com- 
prehen‘s the following amendments of 
errors in the treaty. ragty ; 

The principal amendment is with refpe& 
to the Irith linens, the countervailing du- 
ties ayainit which would have thut them 
out irom France. ‘There are two duties, 
called the permanent and annual duties — 
and by this convention our linens are to pay 
but the permanent duty inftead of both, to 
which they were condcinued by the treaty. | 

The riyhts of package and icavage are 
preferved to the city of London. x 

An agreement is made tor fetthng the 
whole of the countervailing duties. 

And feveral imall erfors of tae treaty 
are corrected... 

Newcajte, Feb. 14. As fome workmen 
were dipging a fewer, or drain, for carry- 
ime of water, trom a cellar belonging to 
Mr. Witlian Douglas, of Appleby, they 
difcovered amongit the earth a imall quan- 
tity of quickiilver; and, on turther in- 
fpection, they tound upwards ot solb. be- 
fides what other people gathered, who 
went through curiolity. It hes difperted 
amongit clay and gravel, about three yards 
deep; and, it is iuppofed, wall turn out 
a rich and valuable acquilition on being 
properly worked. — 

1g. Several capital merchants have a 
plan in agitation for planting extenfive | 
vineyards in the Bermudwillands. Of thefe | 
iflands, their climate is not leis healthy | 
than their Gtuation delightfully pleafant. | 
Tho’ the foil is in general thin and ftony, | 
it is fingularly rich and fruitful. kng- 
land pays annually nedr 200,00 l. for 
wines of Madeira growth, the expendi- 
ture of a great part of which fur wili be 
faved, if government gives encourage- 
ment tothe fcheme of making plantations 
of vineyards in the Bermudas. 

26. The secretary at war has ordered 
an exac@ account of all the barracks 
throughout the kingdom to be made out, 
and tranimutted to the oilice with all pof- 
fible diipatch. 

27. At the adjournment of the quarter 
fc lttons of the peace, held at St. Margaret's 
Hill, Southwark, before Gr Jofeph Maw- 
bey, bart. churrman, and ether magutrames 
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of the county, it was propofed by the 
chairman, and unanimoultly agreed to, 

‘That a committee be appointed to view 
and cxamine the ftate and condition of the 
county goal; to enquire whether any and 
what regulations, accommodations, and 
improvements, are wanting, for the bet- 
ter prefervation of the health and lives ef 
the prifoners, and for the fafety of the 
judges, magiitrates, and county at large. 

An examination into the condu@ of Ben- 
jamin fHall, keeper wf the houfe of cor- 
rection, having been made at the quartér 
fellions in January laf, and feven magif- 
trates having in confequence unanimoully 
found him guilty of extortion, mifma- 
nagement, and neglect, his falary and _al- 
lowance of 2ool. per annum, in lieu of 
keeping a tap, was taken from him, and 
application in the name of the court was 
directed to be made to the theriff to re- 
move him from being keeper of the faid goal. 

At this adjournment a motion was made, 
“That the refolution for withdrawing the 
falary of Benjamin Hall, keeper of the 
county goal, be refcinded ;" which pro- 
duced a long debate; but at length, with- 
out any enquiry whatever, was carried by 
a majority of t2 ro 8. 

In conieguence of the ahove refolution, 
Mr. Hall's falary is reftored, but not his 
allowance of acol. per annum. 

In March an annuity of 25,000). falls in 
by the termination of the fhort annuities ; 
at Mid-fummer an annuity of 30,000l. 
more will he wiped off by the commifiien - 
ers; and in the courle of three years near 
200,000]. a ycar will be itruckoff the public 
debt by the falling in @f exchequer annuities. 

The imuggling trade is carried to a 
much greater height about Robin Hood's 
Bay, Scarborough, Bridlington, and other 
places on the Yorkthire coatt, than ever 
was known; but this is not furprifing, 
when it is confidered, that there are few 
if any revenue officers to oppofe them. A 
gentleman from that neighbourhood fays, 
that it is aGtually believed that no lefs 
than 50,000 gallons of brandy and geneva 
have been fmuyggled upon that coaft within 
fix months paft. This is a lofs to the re- 
venue of between twenty and thirty thou- 
fand pounds fleriing, befides an immeufe 


| fum of our coin carried out of the kingdom. 
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142 Births, and Marriagés; 


Merch 1. An order of privy-council 
as fent off to the lord-licutenant of, Ire- 
jand, for ftrengthening the military polts 
alony the fea cuaits of that kingdom. 

s. This day Ins majefly went in the 
ufual ftate to the Houle of Peers, ard 
gave the royal affent to the land t.x-bill, 
the malt lt, the Puckle-church road bill, 
the Cracua anclofure bill, and to Mr. 
Dedel’s uaturalization bill. 

7. the following is the general fate 
of the Greenlaad whale-fifhery, from the 
accounts of the velfcls which are now fit- 
tungoucat the different ports of the kingdom. 

Ships. Reputed lonage 


Inthe river Thames 21 booo 
Baflol —— 9 1850 
Newcaille — 7 2300 
Leith — — 5 1720 
Liverpool = — 4 1160 
Dundee —— 5 1350 
Hul — _ 3 1000 
Aberdeen a 2 620 
Borrowftonnelt — 3 1000 
Dartmouth — 2 596 
Orkneys _ 2 490 
Lancailer _ 3 4 30 
Grecnock _ 2 $90 
Toptham -— 2 6<;0 
deol Man — 2 470 


Total ; 

The Wortley, Hiudfon, from Venice to 
Briftol, has ber 
Mediterrancan, and carried into Algiers; 
but on proau ng het papers, and being 
proved a Bituth vellel, was arf harged, 
and a fum given to the commander, to 


, 
7 
2 

~ 
- 


. , , 
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compeniate tor fuch an unjutt delay. 

The communication between Spain and 
Gibraltar, is at Lait opened ; and it Was 
not, by any means, the fauit of the Spa- 
mards, that it has been fo long fhut up. 
The inhabitants of Gioraltar rejoice at 
this cvent, as it will itep the extention of 
meonopoligers, aod make a free and caly 
patlage for their letters to Great Brirain. 

Edinéurgh, March 10. Upwards of one 
thoufand letters and packets were received 
by thefcheoner Felicity,which arriveda few 
“age ago at Greenock from Halifax —the 
poltage amounted to about 130l. fterling. 
This veflel was chartered for the purpoie 
af carrying the merchants difpatches, there 
having been no opportunity from Nova- 
Scotia for Britain for three months before, 
and enly one fince September. 

State of the Navy ; including all the Ships in 
Gommiffion, in Ordinary, and building, on 
the 234 of February, 1787. 

Linc. Fifties, Frigates. Sloops. 


Incommifliou, 12 5 35 62 
In ordinary, 127 89033 10) 57 
Un the Nocks, 18 i 5 — 


The number of feartien, including ma. 
rines, borne on the books of the fhips in 
commilflion, was ftated at 27,390 men. 

STATE LOTTERY. 

The following numbers have been 

draw Prizes fince our laf, viz. 
1 No. 11,454-—20,000l. 

No. 4,196, 47,792, 23,728,.—10,c001. 
No. 38,131, 3,006, 4,235, 22,740.—5o00l. 
Now 329954, 41,768, 315373) 32,763.—0 

accol. 

No. 19,344, 451239 46,066, 6,050, to,trg, 

451414, 0,452, 41,292.—Icool. 

No. 13,236, 38,269, 341044, 46,869, 8,077, 
40,623, 830, 14,3635 43,060) 20,404, 1,9 345 
23,767, 34,456, 41,685, 4357973 44,6020, 
341475, 175759, 22,019, 10,491.—5ool. 
No. 21.966, 23,489, 20,082, 43,291, 29,822, 
29,813) 8,977, 379745 8,852, 10,007, 
11,904, 36,038, 5,330, 4,528, 25,793, 
495792) 379339, 4,393, 16,798, 24,142, 
135597, 33,°03, 44,344, 36,7135, 41,825, 
39,412, 43,003, 8,450, 16,506, 34,740, 
235300, 46,304, 3,693, 325345, 375952, 
6,905, 46,331) 17,050, 26,368 22,616, 
2,532, 39,155, 39559 T255D1y 43,2245 
12,801, 23,685, 36,741, 42,561, 10,808, 
31,780, 43,065, 4,626, 25,260, 42,681, 
245395» 439560, 34,757-—100). 

The numbers of the feveral firft-drawa 
Tiekets, entitled to capital Prizes, vz. 
«* No, 385050, 1¢Coh. 

No. 14,952, 10¢0). and 20, 

No. 27,380, 1oce. and 20), 

BIRTHS. 

The princets of Hoheniohe Ingelfingen 
ofa princets. 

Fhe lady of the hon. John Cunningham, 
of a daughter. 

The counteds of IHchefler ofa fon and heir, 

Feb.17. The lady of fir David Carnegie, 
of Albemarle ftrect, bart. of a daughier. 

March 10. The lady of fir Phomas 
Cullum, bart. of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 
Feltham, efq. of Mary-le- 
bone, to mifs Hodge, of Dorchefter. 

Thomas Barrett Leonard, cfq. of Plake- 
hall, in Fffex, to mils St. Aubyn, youngeit 
fister to fir Juhn St. Aubyn, bart. 

James Dyer, efq. of Mincing-Lane, to 
mils Elizabeth Barrow, daughtet of || ho- 
mas Barrow, efq. 

Capt. Aineas Mackey,in the hon.Eaft India 
company’s fervice, tothe eldeit danghter of 
the late col. Alex. Campbell, of Barcaldine. 

Robert Hay, jun. efg. of Drumelzier, to 
mifs Jenet Erikine, daughter of James 
Erixine, eiq of Cardrofs. 

The rev. Mr. Cooper, of Chorly, in 
Lancahhire, to mifs Beticy Riley, of Clil- 
ton, near Prefton. 

Francis Perryiion, cig. of Cornwall, in 
Oxfordihire, to mifs Afheton, of Lown- 





ham, Lancashire. 
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wee Scott, fq. of St. Helen's, to | 


mifs Taylor of Acton. 

William Hyndman, cfg. of Sylhell, to 
mils Guyon, daughter of Wm. Guyon, efq. 

Abraham Newland, efg. principal cafhicr 
of the Bank, to Mrs. Fuller of Lambs’- 
Conduit-ftreet. 

Grenfell, efq. to Mifs Gran- 
ville, of Charlotte-{ftreet. 

William Merry, a of Gower-ftreet, to 
mifs Walker, of Clarkenwell. 

Hugh Scott, efq. of Gala, capt. of the 
26th regiment, to mifs Monro, daughter of 
Dr. Monro. 

Feb, 17. Ferdinand Dillon, efy. of Lei- 
cefter, to mifs Alton of the fame place, 

1S. eee Crawford, efg. Hoxton, 
to mifs Jane Dimfdale, of Highbury-place, 
Iflington. 

George Marlow, efq. of Cumberland- 
row, Kennington, Surry, to mils Mary 
Phipps, of Vauxhall. 

19. The hon. lieut.col. Needham, of the 
firft regiment of foot-guards, to mifs Anne 
Fifher, of Wimpole-{ftrect. 

J. A. Clarke, efq. of Bank-buildings, to 
mifs Arnaud, of Portimouth. 

Robert Bent, efg. of Bath, to mifs 
Maria Heath of the fame place. 

20. William Green, fq. of Chichefter, to 
mifs Letitia Tanner of the fame place. 

21. John Brickdale, efg. of Briftol, to 
mifs Anne Fortefcue, daughter of Richard 
Inglett Fortefcue, efq. of Dawlith, Devon. 

22. William Robinfon, efq. of the Inner- 
Temple, to mifs Barlow, daughter of 
Francis Barlow, efg. of Effex-ttreet. 

Richard Ovey, cfq. of Vaviltock, to 
mifs Mary Vaughan, of Dulwich. 

26. Capt. Thomas Steuart of the 63d 
regiment, to mils Dick, daughter of capt. 
William Dick, of the late 94th. 

March 1. David Dewar, efq. of Fnham, 
Hents, to mifs Penelope Matthew, daugh- 
tcr of major-general Matthew, 

Richard Hill, efg. to mifs Hurft. 

Granville Medhurit, efq. of Kippax, 
Yorkth, to mifsS. Jennings, of Blackheath. 

3, Jofeph Viagh, efg. of Raddinilown, 
in the county of Meath, to milfs Wynch, of 
Upper Harley-itreet, Cavendith-fguare. 

s. Charles Ubank, efg. of Carlifle, to 
mifs Tanfon, dauchter of Gabriel Tanfon, 
efy. of Manchefter. 

5. Welton Helyar, efy. of Newton- 
Ferriers, in Cornwall, to milfs Gill, of Pitt- 
rk ule, 

———— Scott, clq. of Queen-frect, 
Golden-fquare, to mifs Stratlord, of Groive- 
no-place. 

John Denifan, efq. of Offington, Not- 
tiunghamfhire, to mifs Horlock, daughter 
of lfaac Webb Horlock, eiq. of Afiwick- 
Houfe, Gloucciterfaire. 
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7. The rev. Dr. Apthorp, reGor of St. 
Mary-le-Bow, and of Croydon, in Surrey) 
to mifs Crick of Thurlow, Norfolk. 

&. Dennis Springwood, efy. of Wolver- 
hampton, to mifs Mariana Beaufort, of 
Kidderminiter. 

Charles Jubart, cfq. of Fathion-ftreet, 
Sp taifields, to mils Louife le Bond, of the 
fame place. 

To. James Jones, cfq. of Stadham, Ox- 
fordthire, to mifs Newell, of Adwell, in 
the fame county. 

Capt. Davies, to mifs Amelia Nicholfon, 
of Upper Thames-ftreet. 

Franklin, efg. of Salifbury, to 
mifs roby, of the fame place. 

Johnfon, efq. of Knightef, 
bridge,. to mifs Laurence, of Pall-Mali. 

13. Edward Thomfon, ofq. of King’s 
Lynn, to mifs Jones, of the fame place, 
Pemberton, efq. of Chefter, to 
mifs Temple, of Prefton, 

17. Rufhton, efq. of Billericay, 
in Effex, to mifs Webb, of Colchefter. 

Thomas Rodic, efq. of Liverpool, to 
miis Eliza Tannor, late of Antigua. 

Francis Dubois, cfy. of Preicotsfreet, 
Goodman's-Ficlds, to niifs Roy, of the 


fame place. 














DEATH S&S. 

Mrs. Noah Cazalet, wife of Noah Ca- 
zalet, efy. of Peterfburgh. 

The rev. Mr. Yaldwin, of Black Down, 
in Suffex. 

W. Boulton, efq. of Charterhoufe-fquare, 

Lady Grant, of Monymiulk. 

Lows Weifiman, a noble of Weiffen- 
ftcin, knight of the Holy Roman Empire, 

His eminency, Cardinal Cafali. 

Mils Aun Garrow, daughter of the rev, 
Dr. Garrow, of Hadiey, in Middlefex. 

Mrs. Blodget, wife of sam. Biodget, efg. 

The hon. Mrs. Ponfonby, of Holles- 
(treet. 

The rev. Mr. Thomas Warton, fellow 
of New College, Oxford. 

John Needham, efy. of Kirby Lonfdale, 

Edward Whitchead, efq, of Baroftaple. 

Henry Middleton, cfg. of Cambridge. 
Newman, cfg. of Froyle, neag 
Farnham, Surrey. 

Henry Barker, efq. of Beverley, in 
Yorkthire 

Sir John Conway Coulthurft, bart. of 
Old Conavehr, in Ircland. 

Mrs. Houoria Barnes, of Dinton. 

Francois Xavier, Comte de Koalier. 

Edmunfon Race, efg. of Chelmsford. 

Mrs. Wairond, of Borey, Devon. 

Jules Cefar, Sciarra Colonna Barberini, 
srince of Paleftrina, at Rome. 

Val. Harding, efq. of Buckingham. 

Ofbern Dukes, ¢fg- of Stamtord, in 
Lincoinfuire. 
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Edward Preftwich, efq. of Ludlow, in 

hropfhire. 

-—~ Johnfon, efq. of Shrewfbury. 

{ Henry Afhton, efq. of Rumford, Effex. 
Brian Deat, efq. of Rippon, in Yorkih. 
His highnefs Antoine Ignace Jofeph, 

corate de Fouger, Circhberg and Varficn- 

born, prince bifhop of Ratifbon, 

The hon. baron William Mac Neven 
O'Kelly, at Prague. 

Alex. Sandon, efq. of Colchefter, Effex. 

Marmadake Gainiby, efq. of Tadcatter, 
in Yorkfhire. 

Henry Collins, efq. of Daventry. 

John Raymond, eq. of Wifbich. — 

‘The rev. John Gibfon, A.B. minifter 
ef St. John’s chapel, in Laucatter. 

Dr. Burford of Banbury, Oxfordfhire. 

Alexander Scatt, efy. of Antigua. 

The rev. Benjamin Skinner, rector of 
Puricy, Berks. 

Madame la Compteffe de Crux, of Wine- 
cheap-ftreet, Canterbury, widow of M. le 
Compte de Crux, a French refugee. 

—— Rufhworth, efg. of Afhton-houfe, 
in the Ifle of Wight. 

Edward Nower, cfq. of the Southefea 
houfe. 

William Brown, efq. comptroller of his 
majelty’s cultoms at Cape Breton. 

Dona Mariana Jofepha de Lancaftria, of 
Lifbon. 

Count Charles Auguftus, of Gerfdorf, 
fecretary of flate to the elector of Saxony. 

Mrs. Elliot, wife of Nicholas Elliot, efq, 
of Whichbury, near Salitbury. 

Mifs Frances Duff, niece to the earl of 
Fife. 

Sir Robert Abercrombie, bart. of Birk- 
enbor. 

Fes. 21. George Barlow, efq. of Acomb, 
rm Yorkhhire. 





22 Moorhoufe, efq. of Lombard- 
ftreet. 

23. William Pace, ef. of Richmond, 
in Surry. 


2¢. Mre. Manglies, wife of Timothy 
Mangles, efq. of Laytonttone, | flex. 

Dr. Glover, of Warwick-court, War- 
wick-lane. 

26. Charles Manley, efq. of Rochefter. 

23. Semertet Davies, efq. receiver ge- 
Neral tor jaiop. 

Mifs Morant, daughter of John Morant, 
ely of \rgyle-{ts et. 

2s. Mrs. Elizabeth Mardwicke Torriano, 
reli@t of the late Hillary Torriano, efq. of 
Rux'ey Place, Surry. 

Win, Divertie, etq. of Laytonftone, Effex. 

Lady Smyth, relict of the late rev. fir 
Wiliam omyth, bart. ot Mh 1 tfall, Eilex. 

Mirch 1. Nirs. Underwood, wife of 
Janes Undcewood, efq. of Reading, Berks. 





Deaths. 
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Vincent Dakes, efy. of Long Melforg 
Mrs. Bronsfield, widow of Henry Dice 
ficid, efy. late fecondary in the treafurer’s 
rememorancer’s office, in hi: tefhy’ 
coure of exchequer. pe, Mapeey 

Philp Hubert, efg. of Lemon-fress 
Goodnian’s-fields. ? 

2. Robert Wilfon Cracroft, efq. of High 
Wycomb, Bucks. 

Ambrofe Dinfworth, efy. of Borough. 
bridge, in Yorkhfhire. : 

3. Mrs. Woodmafs, wife of Robert 
Woodmrals, efg. of Dulwich. 

4- Thomas Lrool.{bank, efg. one of his 
majefty’s juftices of the peace, and deputy 
lieutenant of the county of Middlefex. 

Mr. jofeph Pote, bookfeller, at*Eron. 

The rev. Mr. Robinfon, reGor of Hen; 
low, in Bedfordthire. 

Thomas Harwood, efq. of Temple Dinf- 
ley, Herts. 

s. Tho. Stroud, efq. of Peckham, Surrey. 

Mrs. Hicks, lady of William Hicks, efq, 
of Withington, Wercefterfhire. 

6. Peter Lefevre, efy. of Bromley, Mid- 
dlefex. 

7. John Wildman, efq. Clerk to the 
Yarimouth-road, general poft-office. 

The hon. Mrs. Hanbury, relié@ of the 
late Capel Hanbury, efq. of Pontypool. 

8, Samuel Graves, efg. admirat of the 
white {quadron, in the royal navy. 

The rev. George Dixon, D. D. principal 
of St. Edmund-Hall, Oxon, 

9. Mrs. Fofter, wife of E!mes Fofter, 
efg. of Great James-{treet, Bedford-row. 

Lady Copely, of Harley-ftreet. ; 

The rev. Dr. Warren, reor of Ripple, 
Worcefterfhire, archdeacon of Worceiler, 
andaprebendary of Gloucefter cathedral. 

10 - Berny, efq. of Coventry. 

William Pagett, efg. fenior bencher of 
the Temple, and eldcft barrifter. 

William Greaves Beaupree-Bell, efq. of 
Fulborne, Cambridy- fhire. 

st. George Salter, efq of Canterbury. 

Capt. Forbes, efq. of Great Pulteney-it. 

John Platt, efq. of Cornhill, 

12. Thomas Krownfworth, fq. Stam- 
ford, Linconfhire. 

13. Lewis Adomer, efq. of Hackney. 

Charles Gladwin, efq. cf Henley upon 
Thames. 

1g. Mils Church, of Aryliff-fircet, 
Goodman’ s-Fickds. 

14. Thomas Moffatt, M. D. of Grofve- 
nor-Place, Pimlico. 

1§. Danic] Owenfon, efq. of Swanson. 

17. Mifs Barbara Fermor, daughter 
of William Fermor, efy. of South-ftreet. 

13. Dennis Farrier Hillerfdon, ¢fq. of 
Elveftowce-Lodge, Bedfordthire. 
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